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12 m.—City Auditorium: 
Prayer—Reverend Richard Tilman Vann, D.D., Raleigh. 
An Appreciation of Charles Aycock—Dr. Edwin Anderson 
Alderman. 
Historical Address—The Honorable Josephus Daniels. 
1 p. m.—Audience follow State College Band to Capitol Square, 
where unveiling will occur immediately. 

1:10 p. m—Unveiling of Monument, under direction of Presiding 
Officer, Presenting it to the People of the State—Un- 
veiling by Master Charles Brantley Aycock, Goldsboro, 
N. C., and Master Charles Aycock Poe, Raleigh. 

1:15 p. m.—Acceptance of Statute on Behalf of State—His Excel- 
leney, Cameron Morrison, Governor of North Carolina.+ 

1:30 Pp. m.—Benediction—Elder Fredrick W. Keene, Raleigh. 





tRepresented by W. N. Everett, Secretary of State. MSS of these remarks unobtain- 


able as we go to press—EpiTor’s NOTE. 
*Deceased. 
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HISTORY OF THE AYCOCK MEMORIAL 
By Dr. J. Y. Joyner 


The suggestion that a suitable monument should be erected to the 
memory of Charles Brantley Aycock was made very soon after his 
sudden death in Birmingham, Ala., April 4, 1912, but the World 
War and its aftermath prevented the effective furthering of the idea 
until three or four years ago. 

From the first, the Aycock Memorial Committee had three ideas 
in mind. 

I. One was that the monument should be a free-will offering by 
the people he loved and served, and of the boys and girls for whom 
he gave the gladdest service of his heroic life, and that no contribu- 
tion should be received from the public treasury. About a third of 
the total amount came in pennies and dimes from countless boys and 
girls of the public schools all over North Carolina for whom Aycock 
had widened the door of educational opportunity, while the remain- 
der expresses the love of men and women, sons and daughters of 
North Carolina, who followed him in his great campaigns and wished 
to express their appreciation of his life and service. 

II. The second purpose of the Committee was that the memorial 
should not be the mere statue of a man, a mere representation of 
Aycock’s form and features, but that in some beautiful and endur- 
ing way it should symbolize the ideals and aspirations for which 
Aycock stood, and for which North Carolina stood under his leader- 
ship; that through this memorial Aycock should still live and speak 
his high message to all sueceeding generations of North Carolinians. 
Through the genius of the artist as expressed in two remarkable 
historical panels, reinforced by some of Aycock’s own eloquent words, 
this hope has been realized. 

III. The third hope of the Committee was that the memorial 
should be a genuine and notable contribution to the art treasures 
of North Carolina and the South. To this end, the Committee se- 
cured the services of Gutzon Borglum, undoubtedly one of the world’s 
greatest sculptors. Already distinguished for having wrought out 
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some of America’s greatest statues, it is felt that his supreme achieve- 
ment—the Stone Mountain Confederate Memorial—will rank with 
the Pyramids for majesty and sublimity. Avoiding a traditional 
smoothness and over-emphasis of detail, Borglum works in the style 
of his great master, Rodin, achieving effects by bold, rugged, and 


vigorous outlines, giving his statues an expression of life, force, and 
virility rather than mere passive elegance. 


A NOTABLE OCCASION 


After years of patient work and waiting, the Committee’s dreams 
and hopes were realized even beyond their expectation in the notable 
success of the occasion. 

The heavens smiled and the weather was perfect. The great 
auditorium, with a seating capacity of five thousand, was filled to 
overflowing, and throngs were standing crowded about the doors. 
In the audience were more than a thousand teachers from all parts 
of North Carolina, delegates to the North Carolina Education As- 
sociation in session in Raleigh at that time, hundreds of students 
from the colleges of the city, scores of the members of Governor 
Aycock’s family, hundreds of his old friends and neighbors from 
Goldsboro and Wayne County, hundreds of other citizens from many 
surrounding counties. On the stage sat the distinguished speakers, 
the members of the Aycock Memorial Committee, the Historical 
Commission, the sculptor, the Supreme Court, the State officers, and 
all living ex State officers of Aycock’s administration. During the 
entire exercises, lasting two hours, the order was perfect and the 
attention of that great audience was rapt and reverent. 

When the exercises in the auditorium were over, the great audi- 
ence moved in orderly procession, led by the State College Band, 
up Fayetteville Street to Capitol Square for the final unveiling cere- 
monies. Thousands lined the sidewalks along the line of march and 
filled the Capitol Square around the monument and the streets in 
front of which all traffic had been stopped. 

In the bright sunshine under the cloudless blue sky of the perfect 
spring day the vast multitude stood with uncovered heads in reverent 
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silence while the statue was unveiled by the two little grandsons 
and the preacher pronounced the benediction. None who witnessed 
that scene can ever forget it. It was beautiful, it was touching, it 
was historic. Twelve years after his death, from every walk of life 
multitudes of men, women and children of all ages had come—some 
of them from hundreds of miles away, like pilgrims to some sacred 
shrine to pay this tribute of honor and love to their great, unselfish 
leader and human-hearted friend. 

Only one who, living, loved his people with a surpassing love could, 
dead, receive from them a spontaneous outpouring of love like this. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM AYCOCK APPEARING ON MONUMENT 


I 


In Semicircular Portion Back of ee onument :— 
CHARLES BRANTLEY Kl 


East Inscription, Front of Monument, Under Tablet Representing 
“ Bdweation: = 
ephe eq Yal right | of every child born on earth to have the oppor- 
s oe & > een out: padbanal is within him.” 


: Peopie ana Hiss : : meee , mn rr vie 
West. Inscription, Front of Monument, Ketek Representing 
North. Carolinaz— ., , at 


“I would have all our, people believe in their power to accomplish 
as much as can be done aaywnere on earth hed any people.” , 


: TY, | 
West Insertion Bock of Monument. tad 5 


AN IDEAL FOR NORTH CAROLINA 


‘“— would have al] our people to believe in the possibilities of 
North Carolina: in the strength of her men, the purity of her 
women, and their ‘power to accomplish as much as can be done any- 
where on by any people. 

“T would ‘have them to become dissatisfied with small things; to 
be anxious for higher and better things; to. yearn after real great- 
ness; to, seek after knowledge; to do the right thing in order that 
they may be what they ought. 

“1 Would ‘have the strong to bear the burdens éf'the weak and to 
lift up ‘the weak and’ make them strong; teaching men everywhere 
that real strength consists not in serving ourseives, but in doing 
, for others.” 
Vv 


East I nscription Back of M onument: _ 
IDEALS OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


(Equal! That iisithe word! On that word I plant myself and my 
; party—the eq right of every child born on earth to have the op- 
portunity to jurgeon out all there is within him.” : 
NG pai Wd #6 high that the law shall fiot be enforced dgainst 
'. him; and ne man is so low that it shall not reach down to him to 
lift kim up if may, be and set him on his feet again and bid him 
godspeed to better things.” 
“There is but oné' way to serve the people well, and that is to do 
rthe' right thing, trusting them as they may ever be trusted, to ap- 
prove the things which count for the betterment of the State;” 
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CHARLES BRANTLEY AYCOCK—AN APPRECIATION 


By Doctor Epwin ANDERSON ALDERMAN 
President of the University of Virginia 


The people of North Oarolina have chosen to put aside their cares 
and businesses this day for a simple and noble process of thought— 
the enshrining in their hearts and memories of a man whom they 
grew to love; a fellow citizen who incited them to lofty action; and 
of a public servant who modestly, but radiantly, served the interests 
of his people and mankind. This out-pouring of a great people with 
every mournful ceremony of affection and remembrance is very im- 
pressive proof that North Carolinians do not will that the renown 
of their great servants shall hereafter suffer neglect, but rather that 
all that art and genius can do shall be done to hand on to other ages 
. the bronze or marble images of those who dreamed wide dreams of 
social perfection and peace and struggled manfully for their reali- 
zation. 

We are giving thought today not to the death of Charles Brantley 
Aycock, for such as he can never quite be imprisoned with the dead, 
but to his steadfast and romantic life which shall endlessly endure, 
inspire, and teach. It is in such high ways that great states, grown 
to maturity in intelligence and discernment, pay homage to character 
and make solemn public declaration that a life of pure purpose car- 
ried forward usefully constitutes in this Republic a patent of nobility 
which time will not permit to lapse or posterity to terminate. 

I am grateful for the privilege and honor accorded to me to pre- 
side at this memorial meeting. It is not possible for one born and 
bred of this soil to stand in this presence without a big stir of emo- 
tion. It will be a memory to cherish and keep green throughout all 
of life. It is not my part or purpose to attempt to present to you 
today a formal memorial address, but rather to speak as one who 
knew Charles Aycock when both of us had youth and walked together 
in the early morning of life; to seek to re-create his gallant figure in 
some faint measure for the eyes of those who did not know him; and 
to pick out for contemplation some of the saliences of his character, 
which thus move a great people to set him up so grandly at the center 


of their life. 
[243] 
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I had sight of Charles Aycock for the first time in the fall of 
1878, forty-six years ago, at the University of North Carolina, in 
the little academic village of Chapel Hill, which both of us then were 
learning to love with a love which lasted him to his death and shall 
last me to mine. He was a Senior and I a Freshman; he was a 
“Phi” and I a “Di.” He was country born and bred and I city 
born and bred, with the understanding that my city, though the most 
populous we then had, must not be thought of as a thronging Babylon 
- but as a very charming and cultivated little Southern town. These 
were estranging circumstances, but we soon came to know each other. 
He was plainly rural to the ordinary eye, but only a dullard could 
fail to perceive a certain distinction in his presence, a certain au- 
thority in his manner, and a certain significance in the very cadences 
of his voice. Through the mists of memory, I see him standing clear 
against the stark simplicity of that environment—a figure of vivid- 
ness and strength, the bony structure of his great projecting fore- 
head, blue eyes that had in their depths speculation and aspiration, 
and, now and then, a flash such as warriors have in the hour of bat- 
tle; a mouth scornful of weakness and set in grim lines of pride and 
purpose—about the whole personality a soaring quality, a lift of the 
head, a lilt of the voice as of one not bound to earth and the things 
of the earth, but aware and wistful of better things that are not seen 
and fiercely bent upon their attainment. 

It is a common and beautiful custom for those of us clad in the 
sober russet of middle life or advancing years, to think with emotion 
of the old collegiate quadrangle where was housed in Cardinal New- 
man’s phrase, “the bright colored garments of a youth apparently 
endless,” but I take leave to say that there could not have been in all 
the world a better place for the tutelage of the spirit and the nourish- 
ment of the mind than Chapel Hill in that day of small but serene 
things. We were all of us poor. We knew each other and called each 
other by names. Student ambitions tended almost entirely toward law, 
politics, or scholarship. The tocsin soon to sound the birth of the 
great industrial awakening, which was to transform our civilization 
from an agricultural into an industrial democracy, had not quite 
sounded. Our standards demanded character not possessions. Loyal- 
ty and courage were the virtues that touched our imaginations, and 
on the pathway of all of us lay the light reflected from the patient 
faces of our fathers and mothers who had outfaced war and its suffer- 
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ings and poverty and its trials, but had not failed to keep their honor 
bright and their names without stain. The one thing we learned more 
valuable, perhaps, than all the learning of the meagre and struggling ~ 
University, and which the bronze figure of Charles Aycock will pro- 
claim to generations of youth, was the beauty that lies in annexing 
oneself in youth to some large truth and some just cause with the 
knowledge that though we fail, the cause will not fail but goes march- 
ing on, and our souls march on with it, because we believed in it and 
gave it service. 

It was my good fortune, as soon as I entered as a worker into the 
world of men, to find myself a fellow citizen with Charles Aycock in 
a small, sincere, dignified, progressive community, not given to over- 
praise or over-blame, but level-headed, equable, just, and wonder- 
fully kind. Goldsboro was almost as well adapted to train the 
young citizen as Chapel Hill had been to train the young scholar. 
Aycock was busy building a home and laying, by honest labor, the 
foundations of his great professional reputation. I was learning, to 
my astonishment, the fateful significance of education in a scheme of 
self government. We sometimes walked and talked together about 
all the framework of the land and the things that seem significant 
when life lies before. These contacts revealed to me that Aycock, like 
Lincoln, was not primarily a logician or a polemic but a poet and a 
man of letters. I do not mean that he actually wrote verse, but I do 
mean that his mind worked best through images created by his imagi- 
nation, and that he loved and was deeply moved by beauty— 


Beauty, old, yet ever new, 
Eternal Vcice and Inward Word, 


without which our democracy shall surely perish. 

Listen to him, in his maturity, preaching to cool, appraising North 
Carolina audiences the doctrine that growth, in state or individual 
life, means sacrifice and suffering. ‘No man reaches the highest 
mountain peak until he has bruised his knees and scrambled over 
boulders and fallen into gulches in his way up to the height. Indeed, 
before he reaches there, his head shall split with aching, his back 
shall break and the nails on his fingers shall be torn out by the roots 
as he pulls himself up the rugged way. But when he does reach the 
top, the world lies at his feet and the pathway seems to him no 
longer difficult. The boulders are out of sight, gently covered by 
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the grass that grows by the wayside, while the flowers burst into the 
beauty of the eternal morning. The struggle upward is worth the 
cost, and without the cost would not be worth while.” 

There are offered here no tabulated statistics—no major and minor 
premises and conclusions, but just pictures, such pictures as the Great 
Teacher and Democrat of us all, envisaged long ago in Syrian fields 
and, hanging forever in our minds, excel all others in wisdom and 
beauty. 

We talked of education now and then. My own mind at that time 
was just possessing itself of the profound and exciting conviction 
which has been the moulding force in my life, not then a dogma of 
common belief—that every human being has the same right to be 
educated that he has to be free. One of the cherished hopes of my 
heart, my fellow citizens, is that I may have dropped some thought 
into the soil of his creative mind, then engrossed in the law and the 
reason thereof, about the free education of all the people as the foun- 
dation of a democracy and the highest function of an enlightened 
Commonwealth that made clearer for him, however dimly, the vision 
which, in later years, he carried in such knightly fashion to the 
citizenry of North Carolina, which he caused to be translated into 
political action, and so laid the foundation for his native state to 
bulk larger in American consciousness than she has dene in the two 
hundred and sixty years of her existence as a self-governing com- 
munity. 

The story of the way in which Charles Aycock, self-forgetful and 
thrilling with purpose and energy, went to a tax-hating people and 
convinced them that ignorance was no remedy for anything; that 
taxation, though it may be a curse, when used wisely and sanely, 
is the greatest beneficent contrivance of civilization to achieve high 
public ends; and that faith in trained men and women was the su- 
preme tenet of American democracy, has become a political legend. 
Whenever and wherever that perennial struggle is going on, that tale 
is told. Only the other day I saw fit to tell the tale over again to the 
General Assembly of Virginia and to say that, though political par- 
ties are forever dying, no permanent disaster ever befell a leader or a 
platform of progress in education, and, further, that I was coming 
here to help set up a statue to a friend of mine who had the coolness 
and foresight and sagacity to tie his policy to man and freedom, to 
the training of the sons and daughters of all the people, rich and 
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poor, black and white, and, lo! had become for all time a popular 
hero to a great and progressive Commonwealth. 

And so we come to the core of this whole matter, to the significance 
of this hushed assembly, to the spiritual reason for this majestic mon- 
ument, done by a master’s hand, with its lofty serenity, its stately 
repose, and its power to lift the hurrying throngs moving about its 
base to unselfish thoughts and generous impulses. I think Charles 
Aycock may well be accounted a man of good fortune—fortunate in 
his ancestry ; fortunate in his birthplace and in the age in which he 
was born; fortunate in his profession and in his public work; thrice 
fortunate in his death, with his powers unwasted, his form erect and 
vital, his very passing from mortal eyes a glorious gesture of patriotic 
devotion. 

There was a pleasing versatility about Charles Aycock. He had in- 
terest in many things. He loved nature and he loved books. There 
was joy to him in the procession of the seasons, the greenness of 
springtime, the austere splendor of autumn, the witchery of white 
winter, and there was delight to him in the companionship of the 
great masters of thought and phrase potent in his age like Tennyson, 
and Carlyle and Macaulay. But he most loved men and men loved him. 
This love of his for men was no form of superlative amiability and 
inexhaustible sweetness of temper. He was quite equal to putting 
fools and self-seekers in their places, for his love for men had its 
roots deep down in the potency and mystery of our common life and 
destiny on this earth. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” This is the summation of Dem- 
ocracy as well as Christianity. They both are counsels of perfection 
to upward struggling humanity. They both are far from ruling 
the world of men, and just now both have fallen on evil days, but 
they forever gleam, invite, and beckon, and we poor mortals build 
monuments to those strong souls who follow their light and will not 
turn aside. They become mankind’s liberal heroes. 

Aycock not only loved masses of men philosophically, but the indi- 
vidual man was near to his curiosity and his interest. Many great 
liberal souls like Thomas Jefferson and Woodrow Wilson have loved 
mankind and would have been willing to go to the stake to protect 
all men against tyranny and oppression, but they were not particu- 
larly interested in any individual, ordinary Tom Jones whom they 
met along the roadside. Aycock loved Tom Jones on the roadside, 
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especially if it was a North Carolina roadside and a Tar Heel Tom 
Jones, and was by him beloved, and this relation put into his hands 
the flashing weapon of sympathy and understanding by which he 
hewed his way to usefulness and power. Tom Jones after all is a 
very interesting fellow. Jesus Christ loved to talk to him by the 
byways and the highways. Socrates spent all day, every day, talking 
to Tom and evoking from his contacts a noble philosophy of life. 
Lincoln loved to “rassle” with him, and John Marshall, though he 
denied him ability to govern himself or others wisely, liked nothing 
better than to pitch horse shoes with him in the tavern yard. 

Ayeock was an ambitious man, but he did not lend his voice to the 
mob or find contentment with tawdry public acclaim or give ear to 
popular frenzy. He was the very antithesis of the demagogue. He 
went out among the people in an interesting moment of social asser- 
tion, and there came to him a mounting enthusiasm that so expressed 
itself in tone, gesture, manner, and substance, as to move strongly any 
body of men. Like Gladstone, what he received from his hearers 
as vapor, he returned to them as rain. There lived in him the power 
to kindle sympathy and trust in himself through the might of his 
own affection and single-mindedness, and when this was achieved, he 
told men not what they might be then howling for and wanting to 
hear, but what they ought to think and do. That is leadership—a 
rare but glorious compound of intelligence, courage, sympathy, and 
patience, tipping, as with fire the tongue of him who possesses it. 

George William Curtis loved to point out how Lord Chatham’s 
glowing form, when he stood at the head of England organizing her 
victories by land and sea and telling in Parliament their splendid 
story, was Britain’s self, and the roar of British guns and the proud 
acclamation of British hearts all around the globe flashed and thun- 
dered in his eloquence. 

Charles Aycock became the Lord Chatham of a reawakened Amer- 
ican State. No guns thundered and flashed in his eloquence, but 
silver bells of hope rang in the hearts of thousands of his fellow citi- 
zens, and weak purposes became strong resolves that all children 
should be given an opportunity to make the most of themselves in 
the world in which they lived. 

States like individuals have moods of mind. It was Aycock’s 
good fate to find his birthplace in the mood of greatness on the eve 
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of “burgeoning,” to use his own word, into its intensest expression 
of power, and hospitable to every intimation of liberalism and pro- 
gress. I venture to assert that the period stretching between 1890 
and the present constitutes North Carolina’s true golden age, for it 
has been the age when her old men beaten in war, used patience and 
magnanimity, when her young sons, disciplined in self-denial and 
nurtured on lofty pride, developed a passion for constructiveness, a 
genius for sympathy, and a method of education. It has been the 
age when all the people, young and old and high and low have dis- 
covered in unity and community effort the secret of social growth 
and by wise and steady use of the new instrument have placed North 
Carolina in the front rank of American states in industrial vigor, in 
educational advancement, in idealistic fervor. 

In his crusading form, North Carolina beheld herself pleading 
with herself to lay aside provincialism and narrowness of view, to 
think continentally, not parochially, and to clothe herself in the 
beautiful raiment of a modern state. To the people who heard him, 
he was an incarnation and an allegory of themselves lifted up into 
great powers by the might of genius and the strength of ten. What 
Aycock desired and pleaded for, and what others before and after 
him pleaded for in that great historic moment in North Carolina 
has now in amazing measure come to pass. The “epic of democracy” 
which he chanted so eloquently and personified so vividly, seems 
to be at hand. 

The elder ones among us recall how North Carolina once symbol- 
ized to her sister states an unhasting and immobile community of 
gentle manners and quiet, homely ways, not avid of the limelight, 
much enamoured of contentment and dignity, a patient community 
suspicious of progress, sensitive to injustice and capable of a terrible, 
stern sort of courage if, perchance, battle and struggle were the order 
of the time. I have been away from my birth state for a quarter of 
a century, and as I believe that some of these qualities are very real 
virtues, I trust that some of them still reign here. They do not 
now, however, define North Carolina to the outside world. <A cor- 
rectness of estimate as to social needs, a genius for social codperation, 
a resolute way of gaining quick action, an enthusiasm for the future, 
a far-ranging vision of social achievement and social control, an 
immeasurable pride and ambition—this is North Carolina to the 
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Republic today. The most serene and detached of the sisterhood 
of states has become a gadfly to the states that lag, a beacon light to 
those that aspire. And this is such a destiny for his beloved State 
as Charles Aycock dreamed of and fought for. Democracy, like a 
man’s character, is always in danger. New perils will surround, new 
dangers threaten, new pitfalls lie in wait for this new social struc- 
ture you are building here, now so assured and jubilant. Let us have 
faith that we are setting up today in the Capitol Square, which is 
becoming for me a sort of outdoor Pantheon of old and dear friends, 
in yonder bronze image, a figure of simple greatness around which 
men may repair in any hour of wrong direction, of difficulty or dis- 
aster, to take counsel how they may tread the path of sympathy and 
courage and use the method of love and patience to win the heart 
and gain the support of the intelligent and willful democracy of the 
future. 

I had sight of my old friend, then Governor of North Carolina, 
for the last time in Athens, Georgia, in the year 1902. He was 
closing an address to a great educational conference in these words, 
still speaking in pictures—“God give us patience and strength that 
we may work to build up schools that shall be as lights shining 
throughout the land—ten, fifty, a thousand candle-power. Behind 
this movement for the education of the children of our land there 
stands the One who said ‘Let there be light.’” I still remember 
the pride I had in the reflection that Charles Brantley Aycock had 
traveled a long distance from the cotton fields of Wayne to that 
hour. Authority and high station sat upon him becomingly and in 
his mien dwelt the repose and dignity of a leader and ruler of men. 
Instinct with action and passion he was about his old task of moving 
men to higher horizons of thought and conduct with apt word and 
persuasive reason. What John Milton once sang of Samson in his 
great poem, the sweet voices of good fame will forever sing of the 
great popular advocate of North Carolina who wrought such magic 
for his people in the day of their proud determination and their 
new glory. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 


Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 
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By the HonoraBLe JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


For many decades the stately oaks of our beloved Capitol square 
have given grateful shelter to the men who have made and interpreted 
and executed the decrees of free men. It was in love of the virgin 
forest that men with hearts of oak were attracted to this spot and 
chose it as the seat of government for this Democratic commonwealth. 
There is nothing so majestic and enduring as the oak, the centre of 
the coat of arms of this fair city. 

If I were asked for a symbol of North Carolina, something that 
typified the staunchness and simple dignity of its self-contained peo- 
ple, I would not point to the Cornucopia with the half dressed or 
fully dressed woman on the Coat of Arms of the State. Rather I 
would bring the inquirer to this City of Oaks, point him to the no- 
blest of them all that has survived the ruthless vandal with his axe, 
and I would say: “Here is the early and eternal symbol of North 
Carolina. With no wealth of flowering color as adornment, no fruit 
that blossoms, ripens and perishes; no delicate perfume that appeals 
to the aesthetic and loses its sweetness; no refuge for those seeking 
softness and looking for ease not won by resistance and labor—this 
oak is North Carolina in its beginning, in its maturity, and its peo- 
ple, in their best expression, possess the soundness of the heart 
of this king of the forest.” 

Is it not because at bottom this people have been rooted in the same 
character of soil as this towering tree, that they have never fully 
given their continued love and devotion in all the years to any man 
except one who possessed the heart, the sturdiness, the enduring qual- 
ities of the oak? “He has a heart of oak” was what people said of 
Zebulon Vance and Charles Aycock, the two best beloved commoners 
who enjoyed in a degree approached by no others the perfect love of 
the people. We have produced other public men of greater learning, 
lawyers more deeply versed in the lore of law, and men whose con- 
tributions are a rich legacy to the commonwealth they served with 
distinguished ability. But only to two North Carolinians in all its 
history have this people given their personal love and deep attach- 
ment and recognized them as the commanding figures in the two 
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most dynamic periods of its history. Both these noble figures came 
from the farm. Both brought out of homes where they followed the 
plow that something superior with which Mother Earth endows her 
own and which she denies to those who come to maturity in the 
crowded marts. 

The constitution of 1836 drawn in the Convention presided over 
by “the last of the Romans,” and the legislation which followed it, 
broke the bands and gave expansion to Western North Carolina. 
Lack of early vision in the leaders had failed to recognize that puis- 
sant domain. It was not until the hardy people of the mountains 
thundered at the doors that the prosperous and contented East sur- 
rendered its buroughs of special privilege. Later, when all fetters 
were removed, the construction of the railroad over the French Broad 
and the Tuckasegee ended the long feud between the East and the 
West. It was there and then proved that the poet was wrong when 
he declared “never the twain shall meet.” The man who ended sec- 
tional division in this commonwealth was the great Commoner, 
the young Lochinvar who “came out. of the West” and led the State 
through the fires of War and Reconstruction. In devotion to the just 
rights of a sovereign state, and his refusal to permit the civil to yield 
to the military even in the throes of a great war, Zebulon Baird Vance 
became the idol of Currituck as well as of Cherokee. 

Slavery was not deeply rooted in the mountain districts where 
Vance opened his eyes to the supernal beauty of his native heights— 
a vision that was ever present with him. It was not to perpetuate 
the institution of slavery that Vance led the men from the hills in 
the War Between the States. He opposed secession until North Caro- 
lina must fight with its neighbors for the Constitutional rights of the 
State. And then, for love of kin and the opportunity of this com- 
monwealth to determine its own life, Vance became the greatest of 
War Governors, enlisting more men in the Confederate Army than 
there were voters in the State and providing for their comfort by the 
exercise of forward-looking statesmanship. War left no bitterness 
in his soul, and if it had not been for the excesses of Reconstruction, 
Vance might have lived in history only as the greatest War Governor 
of the Confederacy. Like the bell in the night that aroused the pa- 
triots in 1776, the cries of the people under the iron heel of alien 
masters came to Vance in his law office in Charlotte. There was no 
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other Moses to lead the people out of bondage. With neither purse 
nor scrip, not even with sufficient money to pay his traveling ex- 
penses, Vance heard the call and like a knight of other days rode for 
their deliverance. Soon Reconstruction was ended. Under his lead- 
ership Restoration came and reconstruction seemed an ugly dream. 

A quarter of a century passed when a generation grew up in North 
Carolina that “knew not Joseph.” They had forgotten the period of 
oppression. Memory grew dim of the days when Vance brought 
them out of bondage. Dire poverty took its grim toll in 1894 and as 
five cent cotton came in at the door, hope flew out at the window. A 
people who had endured War and Reconstruction were demoralized 
and disheartened when toil brought no return and when distress 
walked abroad on every farm. The years of the 1894-98 period were 
days of want. Fathers and mothers looked into the eyes of children 
ambitious for a chance, and answered their pleadings by pointing to 
an empty larder. 

Let no succeeding generation judge too harshly the farmers who in 
1894 were stampeded into revolution. When men must turn deaf 
ears to the cries of their children through no lack of industry and 
foresight, they fall an easy prey to those who point a new or easy 
way to better things. They are in no condition to weigh the merits 
of proposed remedies. In that period in desperation they flew from 
the ills they suffered to those they could not envisage or appraise. 
In vain did the old Commoner lift his voice and call to the demor- 
alized farmers “Abide in the ship.” He had grown old in service, 
and many people preferred leaders with new remedies. No longer 
was Vance’s voice the word of command, though mercifully he passed 
away before the storm of a second reconstruction era fell as a blight 
upon the people he had loved and served. 

The years of 1890 to 1900 were the darkest that had enveloped this 
people since Reconstruction. Vance was in his grave. His great 
voice was silenced. Ransom had been defeated and no more was his 
eloquent tongue employed to hearten a people who had honored him 
in war and in peace. Jarvis whose constructive statesmanship had 
laid sound foundations, had likewise been retired from the Senate 
where he had taken high position. Other leaders grown gray, were 
in retirement or their warnings passed unheeded. The sudden polit- 
ical cyclone that swept the State in 1894 left the disheartened people 
leaderless. The same high carnival of sordidness that made the 
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Capitol like shambles in Reconstruction days, again made merry 
while the ship of State foundered upon the rocks. 

When the night was the darkest in the nineties, when the second 
reconstruction threatened the future prosperity and safety of the 
State, history repeated itself. There has rarely been the need of a 
man to lead a people to the heights when God did not raise up the very 
man for the occasion. “Nature pays no tribute to aristocracy, sub- 
scribes to no creed or caste, renders fealty to no monarch or master 
of any name or kind. Genius is no snob. It does not run after titles 
or seek by preference the high circles of society. It affects humble 
company as well as great. It pays no special tribute to universities 
or learned societies or conventional standards of greatness, but serene- 
ly chooses its own comrades, its own haunts, its own cradle even, and 
its own life of adventure and of training.” Would you have proof 
of it? Look into the farm house where young Aycock first opened 
his eyes and later see him called to the highest station. It was as 
true of Aycock as was said by Trevelyan of his political hero “all 
the world in concert could not have kept him in the background for 
when once in the front he played his part with a prompt intrepidity 
and a commanding ease that were but the outward symptoms of the 
immense reserves of energy upon which it was his power to draw.” 

North Carolina has been exceptionally fortunate in the men who 
have been called to the chief magistracy in this commonwealth since 
the first child of white parents was born on its soil. If the roll should 
be called of all ovr chief executives, you would recognize illustrious 
names that were not born to die. But of all these worthy Governors 
only two have been selected by the body of the people to be given 
the signal honor by having their lineaments and figures preserved 
in bronze to stand for all time under the shadow of yonder protecting 
oaks. May we not believe—(is it not God’s way of dealing with His 
people ?)—that when the immortal Vance passed that his mantle of 
leadership fell upon his beloved disciple, his son in the gospel of 
equality for all the people who was to lead in the second period of 
restoration? As we unveil the statue of Charles Brantley Aycock, 
which is to be the companion of Zebulon Baird Vance, in the Valhalla 
of Carolina’s Patriots, shall we not hail them for all time as our 
Elijah and our Elisha, worthily wearing the God-given mantle of 
authority, each in his day and generation ? 
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There are no accidents or miscarriages in God’s world. When the 
first crisis of the half century beginning in 1860 and ending in 1910 
called for “sun-crowned” men to lead the people, Vance was raised 
up. When Vance was translated in 1894 his mantle fell upon the 
Elisha of the plains. When Vance entered the Promised Land, he 
would have loved to say to the man who was to receive his mantle 
even as Elijah said to Elisha: “Ask what I shall do for thee before 
I be taken away from thee,” and we may be sure the young disciple’s 
heart’s desire would have expressed itself in the words uttered by 
Elisha: “I pray thee, let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me.” 
And when the younger man cried out, “My father, my father, the 
chariot of Israel and the horses thereof,” may we not reverently say 
the mantle of Elijah that fell from him, smote the waters and 
the son of the prophet said: “The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.” 
Does the parallel end there? I think not. As our Elijah in the early 
seventies purified the political waters and came to the official leader- 
ship in 1876, so our Elisha in 1894 “went forth into the spring of 
the waters’ —our political waters of life—“and cast the salt in them 
and * * * the waters were healed unto this day.” Aycock 
received the official gubernatorial mantle in 1901 which had been 
worn by the Great War Governor in the sixties and again in 1877. 
The temptation to follow this parallel in the lives of these two execu- 
tives would carry us too far afield, but may I not suggest the fact that 
through the speeches of both there ran the thread of Bible imagery 
and illustration as proof of their spiritual kinship to Elijah and 
Elisha? * * * 

Speaking to a small company in Davie county a score of years ago 
urging better schools, Aycock was interrupted by an old farmer who 
cried out: 

“What’s the use of building good school houses when the roads are 
so bad that the children cannot get to school ? 

Quick as a flash—Aycock needed an interruption to be at his best— 
he replied : 

“Build the school houses now and I know the parents of North 
Carolina well enough to know they will construct good roads over 
which their children can travel to attend school.” 

He knew the true process. Not the material first. Develop the 
mind and heart and all things material shall be added unto you. He 
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envisioned and made possible the highways of the State which crown 
the efforts of this generation. 

Others said: “We are for education, but let us first build our 
industries, that we may have the means to build our school houses.” 

“No,” said he, “build your school houses, secure good government, 
promote justice. And as surely as night follows day, there will come 
an era of Good Feeling and there will be an outburst of industry.” 

Statesmanship looks beyond the thing visible to the spirit. If 
we had cared more for hard surfaced roads and factories than for the 
things of the mind, the coming of all would have been delayed. 

Shortly before his death, writing from the hospital he said, “A 
country’s progress can be measured by those things once a matter 
of debate which are now accepted as a matter of course” and he added: 
“When North Carolina accepts Universal education, Good roads, 
suppression of injurious child labor ‘as a matter of course’ what 
a state we shall have!” * * * 

I distinctly remember the first time I ever saw Charles Brantley 
Aycock, and I distinctly remember I did not like him. The session 
at the Wilson Collegiate Institute was some weeks old when two new 
students entered, Charles Aycock and his older brother, Barden. In 
this day they would be called green country boys. Perhaps they 
were then. If so, all of us, from village and country were alike 
in the lack of the fashions which obtain today. These Aycock boys 
lived over two miles from town, brought their dinner in a bucket 
and walked to and from school. Barden, the older, was tall and 
strong, and serious. Charles was younger, smaller, with a brighter 
and happier face. They were both assigned to classes with younger 
boys. It was supposed that country boys had not enjoyed as good 
advantages as town boys and must go in classes of youths not s0 
old as themselves. 

They were the good old days of competition. Ambition was 
whetted by the standing in class and “cutting up” added zest to the 
lessons. In some way I cannot now understand, I had managed 
to “cut up” to head in some of the classes and to have remained 
there until the Aycock boys arrived. But with their advent my un- 
deserved high place in the class came to an end. Within the first 
week Charles Aycock had cut down every boy and girl in the class 
and was next to head. He had come to that place by merit. For 
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a few days by unremitting study, urged thereto by ambition not to 
let the new boy cut me down, I managed to stay head. But I knew 
the first time I missed a question, primacy would go to Charles Ay- 
cock, who hadn’t missed giving a correct answer since his matricu- 
lation. The boys he had cut down looked at me as if to say “you 
will go next.” I resolved to hold my own if it killed me. And I 
did it for two whole weeks—weeks of agony and fight. Then the 
fatal day came. I was next to head. 

“T don’t like that new boy, Charlie Aycock, at all,” I said to 
my mother that evening. 

“Why not?” she asked. 

“He is too smart. He thinks he knows it all.” 

Then I had to tell her my humiliation at his hands and why 1 
didn’t like him. 

The truth was not that he thought he knew it all but that he did 
know the lesson so perfectly, he was entitled to the distinction which 
came to merit in the days of “cutting up” and “cutting down.” 

From that day, I knew my place. Ever after I knew that in any 
contest, Charles Aycock would stand first. And before the school 
term ended I found myself proud of his supremacy and scholarship. 

“He is not smart at all, as I told you,” I said to my mother. “He 
just knows more than the rest of us. He has quicker brains than 
any boy in the school and is not the least bit stuck up about it. He 
is as modest as he is smart.” 

The boy was father to the man. Never did he speak in any as- 
sembly, whether winning over Roosevelt when he outspoke the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or in the Supreme Court at Washington 
when his arguments charmed the learned Justices, or in a little 
school house in the country, when there was not a quality about his 
utterances that charmed and convinced. The beauty of it was, that 
those he out-distanced were proud to give the palm to the contestant 
whose superior gifts were his only weapons. 

It is impossible to say when he became the finished orator. If I 
were to say he was born one, that would be to deny the infinite pains 
he took with addresses and the re-writing and care to get the .ight 
word which shaped them into literary excellence. Still it is true 
that ability to voice the hopes and purposes of his people was born 
with him. When other children were thinking only of play, oratory 
fascinated him and problems of government attracted him. Before 
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he could write a speech, he made the declamations of the great his 
very own. When he came to Wilson to school—the same thing in 
lesser degree had been true in Nahunta—it was the custom for stu- 
dents to declaim, and Friday afternoons were given up to those exer- 
cises. Young Aycock not only had learned his piece by heart, but 
he had mastered the thought and action of the author. He chose 
poems and addresses by masters, as well for their style as their spirit. 
If you had dropped in the school-room not knowing it was declama- 
tion day, his manner, his emphasis, his perfect rendering of the 
thought would have caused you to think it was his own oration. 

If you will compare the speech Aycock made upon his graduation 
and his address when he was inaugurated governor, you will under- 
stand what is meant by saying he was born full-panoplied in the 
grace of winning audiences. If you had been at Chapel Hill that 
day and been permitted to feel the joy of the student body, the en- 
thusiasm of the faculty, the approval of the trustees and the spon- 
taneous applause given, you would understand why he had no days 
of waiting to be acclaimed the master of assemblies. And you 
would not have been surprised when the committee gave him the 
Willie P. Mangum medal for oratory. He had previously won the 
medal for composition. He was as much the man, head and shoul- 
ders above his fellows, in speech as he stood upon the college rostrum 
as when in the presence of the whole commonwealth he won applause 
as he solemnly outlined the policies which make his administration 
live in history. 

As to subject matter and style, he had traveled far. But in essence 
and in spirit, they were the same, and in effectiveness of delivery, 
the boy and the man were one. The writer is at his best in the 
printed word; the orator, in the impression of the moment. Often 
the speech that thrilled is disappointing in cold type. It is true that 
no published speech of Aycock’s can adequately convey the impression 
of the spoken word. But Aycock wrote almost as well as he spoke. 
His speeches preserved are masterpieces. Not even Ben Hill, who 
had no rival in the South, could more fittingly make eulogy of Lee 
than did Aycock; and the Georgian’s defense of the South in the 
Senate did not surpass Aycock’s ex tempore tribute to the men of the 
South at the Charleston Exposition. 

Perhaps future generations will better understand his primacy 
among the most gifted orators of the commonwealth from the signifi- 
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cant fact that from the first his home people would go further to hear 
him than those who knew him only by reputation. It is a maxim, 
proved true because there are some exceptions, that a prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country. It is even more true that ora- 
tors are more esteemed where they seldom speak than by those privi- 
leged to hear them often. Aycock’s audiences increased in number and 
in enthusiasm as he neared home. Many more people in proportion to 
population gathered to hear him in Nahunta where he was born and 
in Goldsboro, where he spent most of his life, than in any other com- 
munity where he spoke, though nearly always his audiences were lim- 
ited only by the size of the building. This was almost as true when 
he addressed a jury as when he spoke in the hustings or on some 
patriotic occasion. His home people always, in asking for a speaker in 
any campaign whether public, educational or for any good cause, 
would invariably say “Send us Aycock for the closing speech. If you 
cannot send Aycock, send the next best man.” This desire to hear him 
was not merely the result of confidence in and affection for the man. 
It did not come from pride in his position, though never did home 
people rejoice more in honors that came to a native son. It was 
because they had grown up and become accustomed to the rare quality 
of his convincing eloquence that men of lesser gifts did not attract 
them. There is such a thing as being so accustomed to the best that 
the near-best is unpalatable. For forty years the people of Wayne 
County compared all speakers with their own Aycock and in their 
estimation gave their approval as others approached him. 

In every political campaign, even before he was of age, Aycock 
always made. the closing speech in his home-town of Goldsboro. Old 
and young looked forward to this as the event and treat of the year, 
almost as much for comparison as for instruction and enjoyment. 
He brought home, to lay at the feet of his mother-county, so to speak, 
his choicest stories and sayings, and somehow or other he did not 
seem to be speaking to them or at them. When he spoke at home 
it seemed like an intimate family talk, taking his neighbors into his 
confidence and testing all he had said elsewhere by whether it would 
be approved by those who knew him best and whose love was his 
most priceless possession. And, after they had gone home, the chief 
topic in the county for the year was whether Aycock’s speech in 1898 
was quite as good as the one he made in 1894, or even in 1880 when 
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he came to the bar. There were plenty to take sides in the discussion 
and sometimes the debaters would decide to go to Goldsboro to sub- 
mit the question to Aycock’s law-partner, Judge Frank A. Daniels, 
who had heard him as man and boy from the first declamation. 
What was the decision? After reviewing the best of Aycock’s 
speeches, and recalling some particuarly eloquent sentence or illumi- 
nating portion of half a dozen of his best, in judicial tones, the 
partner would always decide that the last speech was the best, though, 
he would add “I am inclined to think the speech he made at Great 
Swamp in 1894 had some elements of greatness I have never heard 
in any other.” 

The truth is that his law-partner, Judge Daniels, and Judge Allen, 
Judge Robinson, Colonel Dortch and other associates at the Golds- 
boro bar were under the permanent fascination of his eloquence. 
They felt themselves his comrades and equals as they discussed 
law and politics in the law office or on the court green where they 
were wont to gather, but when Aycock rose to address a jury or an 
audience, they instinctively felt that here was a man endowed with 
a gift beyond compare. This unspoken tribute of his associates 
may be given as the best evidence that no man of his day ap- 
proached him in the appeal to men who were themselves learned 
and eloquent. Every speaker of his day, thought his highest com- 
mendation was when an admirer would say, “You made the best 
speech I have heard, except of course, the one Aycock made when he 
spoke here.” 

What is eloquence? Governor Aycock once gave this definition, 
“Eloquence is simply the response of the common sense to what the 
speaker is saying. Slumbering in the minds of men there is a sense 
of right and justice, and the man who can interpret this feeling and 
give it expression is the eloquent man, and this is why he can so 
mightily movemen. * * * 

Every man is at heart a hero worshipper. You can appraise any 
man accurately if you know at what shrine he worships. He is a 
kinsman in spirit of the hero he enshrines in his affections. May I 
not say that Governor Aycock’s early and late admiration of Robert 
E. Lee transmitted many of that great man’s qualities and became 
part of the very blood of his loving disciple? The most eloquent speech 
Governor Aycock ever made—and I heard him speak a hundred 
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times and more—was made to a handful of men and women on Jan- 
uary 19th, at the Confederate Home in Raleigh. It was Lee-Jackson 
day. The men in gray, the last of the thinning line of Lee’s im- 
mortals, were gathered in the Reade chapel to hear their Governor 
and let their memories revert to the days of bivouac and sacrifice. 
The Daughters of the Confederacy, the vestal virgins of the South, 
had served dinner. These sacred celebrations tend to sameness and 
formality. As the years go by the speeches are often mere eulogies 
without impressiveness. 

That day was not unlike most January nineteenths until Aycock 
rose to speak. He had been sitting reminiscent, with a far-away 
look in his eyes after greeting the men in gray. As a small boy he 
had seen his own brother and kinsmen come back after Appomattox. 
He had heard of how the bravest had given all they had and hoped 
to be in the cause. As he sat/ through the preliminary exercises, his 
mind going back to the early years of the sixties. Before him were 
the remnant of' that mighty army—men broken on the wheel of life, 
some wearing the scars of honorable service, the snow that never 
melts having fallen upon all their heads. 

Governor Aycock had not spoken half a dozen sentences before the 
little chapel was transformed. The simple seats seemed cushioned 
chairs and the men in gray who sat upon them seemed no longer 
bruised and bent under the stress of war and the burden of age. 
They seemed to stand out as they rushed the Bloody Angle at Gettys- 
burg or charged with Jackson up the Valley. His Voices had carried 
him to heights where mortals do not dwell. He was telling of the 
deathless deeds of the men of the South. His hearers felt them- 
selves on holy ground and listening to the melody of an eloquence to 
which hitherto they had been strangers. There was a holy hush, as 
if an angel wing had fluttered over the place. Almost inspired, 
Aycock traced the march and counter-march of the men of Lee’s and 
Jackson’s armies as they ascended the glory-mountains of sacrifice. 
He pictured their return, foot-sore and ragged, to poverty and strug- 
gle. But they had never bent the knee! Neither want nor hard- 
ship broke their spirits. They had in their hearts something glorious 
and imperishable. It was the spirit that was in Lee. Aycock held 
that little company in hushed ecstacy as he limned the nobility of 
Robert E. Lee in words so eloquent as to defy reproduction. “We 
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can only ourselves catch a few rays of light from the sunshine of 
his face” was his peroration. 

There was no applause. There are times when applause seems 
out of place, a sort of cheap substitute for deep emotions. This was 
such a time. His audience feeling as if they had ascended to moun- 
tain tops and beheld the light that never was on sea or land, separated 
with a strange glow in their hearts. It has never faded. Not one 
who heard that master tribute will ever lose its benediction. 

A score and more years have passed, but I never ride by the little 
chapel that in my memory it is not illumined by the lasting glow 
and glory with which Aycock’s eloquence filled it that January 
afternoon. I drove back to the Capitol with the Governor. He was 
silent. My heart had been stirred too deep for words. It seemed 
that conversation would be a sacrilege and would break a spell I 
hope will abide with me until I greet him on the other shore. 

As I have reflected upon that perfect tribute, it has seemed to me 
to be paralleled by only one other address. The difference between 
Aycock’s address at the Confederate Home and Lincoln’s at Gettys- 
burg, is that Aycock’s audience was so thrilled that nobody could 
put pencil to paper. At Gettysburg, the audience that heard Lin- 
coln was little impressed, and was disappointed with its brevity. It 
required the lapse of years to bring recognition of its matchless per 
fection. Fortunately Lincoln’s living words had been written. Un- 
fortunately Aycock’s were lost. It lives only in the hearts of the 
few privileged to hear it. But to those few, it is forever an inspira- 
tion. If I could but give you the hint of its beauty and majesty, 
you would feel that you had been admitted to heavenly places. 

I see him once again in the only triumph that he won almost at 
the price of his heart’s blood. The day was June 23, 1904. The 
place was Greensboro. The occasion was the State Convention of 
his party. When called to leadership in 1900 he had accepted it 
with the declaration “We hold our title to power by tenure of service 
to God, and if we fail to administer equal and exact justice to the 
negro whom we deprive of suffrage, we shall in the fulness of time 
lose power ourselves, for we must know that the God who is Love 
trusts no people with authority for the purpose of enabling them to 
do injustice to the weak.” As Governor he lived up to that promise 
and better facilities and longer terms of school were provided for the 
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negro children of the State. There grew up a strong element in the 
State antagonistic to the Governor’s policy. It demanded that no 
money be set apart for the education of the negro children except the 
tax paid by members of the negro race. That opposition culminated in 
resolutions condemning the Governor’s policy. It was when his county 
proposed such a resolution that his heart was pierced as by a dag- 
ger. About the same time certain journals began a series of criticisms. 
He had increased expenditures. He was educating the negro. These 
were the points of attack. It seemed like a concerted movement to 
drive him from his position. For weeks and months the attacks con- 
tinued. He was not thick-skinned. He craved love. Inwardly he 
sometimes raged. Outwardly he was calm. He never returned rail- 
ing for railing. Just before the Convention at Greensboro the anvil 
chorus was at its worst. His friends became alarmed. There were 
suggestions that his administration might not be endorsed. It was 
even suggested that the opponents of his policy might not give him 
a courteous hearing. The hour came for him to speak. He re- 
ceived courteous greeting from most of the delegates but those who 
wished to condemn his policy received him coldly. He felt his way. 


He first gave a review of what he had promised and what his party 
had promised. Every pledge had been kept. Graphically he re- 


cited the record, and men who had come to carp began to warm up to 
him, 


His answer to the first criticism was: “This administration has 
spent much money and it is glad of it.” No hint of apology, no word 
of conciliation. How had the money been spent? That story stirred 
the hearts in the eloquent telling. One critic took out his handker- 
chief to wipe his eyes when Aycock declared, “There are people on 
the face of the earth who take no care of the weak and infirm, who 
care naught for their children and provide only for the gratification 
of their own desires, but these people wear no clothes nor dwell in 
houses. They leave God out of consideration in their estimate of 
life and are known to us as savages.” I wish you could have seen 
him then—no language can describe him or the effect of his words— 
They were from his heart. His audience was spell-bound. Those 
who heard him would have trebled their tax rather than their Gov- 
ernor should, have done otherwise. 
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“He is educating the negro,” was the main indictment. That 
was the gravamen of his offending. “Education would ruin them. 
It is time to quit taxing white people to educate negroes.” How did 
Aycock answer his critics? Hear him: “The danger which I have 
apprehended is not that we shall do too much for the negro, but that 
becoming unmindful of our duty to him we shall do too little.” 
And then he quoted his solemn promise: “We hold title to power 
by tenure of service to God.” He recited what had been done. “I 
believed,” he went on, “that the people who had chosen me Governor 
did so in the hope that I would be brave enough, to sacrifice my own 
popularity—my future if need be—to the speaking of the rightful 
word and the doing of the generous act. I have therefore main- 
tained the duty of the State to educate the negro.” 

There is an instinctive admiration of a noble nature in North Caro- 
lina people. Aycock was North Carolina at its best. Many who 
had been hostile had become thoughtful. If there had been a 
mourners bench it would have been thronged with those he had caused 
to see the light. “I appeal,” he concluded and I can hear that voice 
of wooing entreaty “to the generous, high minded North Caro- 
linians to realize that we are confrontcd with a condition which de- 
mands statesmanship and not passion and prejudice.” 

The effect was electrical. The floods so long kept back burst the 
banks. Giant men in shirt sleeves, youths in the glow of enthusiasm, 
sturdy men who rarely permitted their emotions to sway them,— 
what were they doing? All of them were cheering like men who had 
seen a new light, whose hearts had been swept and garnished, and who 
wished to give praise for the new miracle wrought in their sight. Hats 
were in the air, men threw their coats to the ceiling, and the cheering 
and shouting could be likened to nothing except the scene which 
greeted Aycock when he had been nominated. He made a great 
speech when he was inaugurated. Then he was wildly cheered as 
the hope of a great people. Today he was acclaimed as the states- 
man of achievement. He had kept the faith. Again he was the 
idol of his countrymen. They might criticize him again but they 
would love him and follow him and crown him with glory and honor. 

I have been privileged to be present on occasions when noble 
orators charmed, great assemblages. The most notable of all was in 
the National convention when Bryan made the high record in 
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1896. %t brought him world renown. I have heard the great of the 
earth in the Plenary Council in Paris. I heard Wilson in his 
famous war message, when men out of every nation were thrilled 
by his lofty eloquence. I have been lifted to the heights when a 
Duncan or a Beecher or a Philip Brooks gave glimpse of a new 
heaven and a new earth. But none of these measured up to the 
height of eloquence and mastery of an unfriendly audience as Ay- 
cock’s speech that day in Greensboro. The spell of it is on me this 
hour. The dingy old warehouse became the theatre of a mighty con- 
quest, They bore Aycock from the scene on sturdy shoulders, happy 
and proud that the people he loved had risen to his belief in their 
nobleness. 

Do you ask what became of the resolution that had been drawn 
condemning the Aycock policies? His hearers forgot it had ever 
existed. It was torn in shreds by the mighty rushing winds. The 
vote of approval and confidence was unanimous and hearty. 

“You can always trust the North Carolina people to rise to the oc- 
casion” was his simple comment when congratulations were show- 
ered upon him. 


He was not on trial in the Greensboro convention. 'We—the peo- 
ple—were at the bar. If we had failed to measure up to Aycock’s 
faith in us, that would have been the travail of his soul. 


ee See 


We have come today to contemplate the high lights and only those 
in the life of the richest man of our commonwealth. When Charles 
Brantley Aycock died his estate measured by any permanent standard 
was incomparably the largest any man had amassed in half a cen- 
tury. The best part of it was that he knew it. He himself had ap- 
praised his possessions. He walked the streets in the consciousness 
of a man of affluence. It is true he could not let his eyes rest on the 
cattle upon a thousand hills and say “these are mine.” He could 
not show title deeds to millions of acres of fertile lands. The 
mighty towering forests were not recorded in his name in any book 
of official record. No myriad of smokestacks, sentinels of prosperous 
industry, giving employment to men and bringing wealth to the State 
proclaimed him their legal owner. No strong box marked “Aycock” 
in any financial institution overflowed with gilt-edge stocks and 
bonds. I dare say that, if on the day of his death any expert ac- 
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countant had rendered a statement of his ascertainable assets, they 
would have reported that he had been poorly compensated for the 
rich life he had poured out. Yet making a schedule of his estate 
he said, when he accepted the nomination for Governor: 

“T have garnered this harvest of hearts. I have a goodly heri- 
tage. I possess power.” 

His appraisement of his estate was summed up in: “I have no 
other riches than the love of my friends.” 

What a princely fortune he thus laid claim to as he stood in the 
presence of his countrymen! 

It is seldom that a man when he undertakes to set forth a schedule 
of his possessions can make so accurate an estimate as Governor 
Aycock did when he told of his fortune. It is not generally regarde: 
in good taste to boast of your possessions. Indeed, sometimes a man 
has acquired them in ways that may not always bear the calcium 
light. More than that: they are most often perishable. He is a 
foolish man who communes with himself and says fondly, “I have 
much goods laid up for many years.” He only is wise whose heart 
runs over with its fullness of content because he has garnered the love 
of his fellows. That was Aycock’s golden store. 

No man can secure such wealth by anything he can do any more 
than a man can receive it who tries to purchase it or really seeks it at 
all. Love comes without the asking or it does not come at all. It 
will have no fellowship with traffic and must be spontaneous. It 
must pour itself out unbidden. It must be held without capitula- 
tion. 

The people never love a man because he holds a great office, or be- 
cause his word may be like Cxsar’s. They never love him for his 
greatness, for his intellect, for his achievements. He has read his- 
tory to very little purpose who has not learned that scholarship and 
statesmanship have warmed no hearts and won no comradeship. If 
Charles Aycock was the richest man in the State when he lived and 
when he died, as I am sure we all believe, it was not because he had 
been ambitious for wealth, even the wealth of love that crowned his 
life, and made him a friend and brother to the highest and the lowest 
in the commonwealth. He obtained those great riches because he 
unselfishly gave himself. It is forever true that he who would save 
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his life must lose it. He who would win lasting affection must him- 
self be a fountain of love and light. 

If Aycock had no title deeds to lands and herds and stocks and 
bonds he possessed a title deed to the heart of every child in the 
commonwealth, rich and poor, high and low, white and black, and 
what was of less importance but what was very dear to him, of their 
fathers and mothers. 

He himself made the best statement of how he had won the love 
ef the people in an address he prepared to be delivered here announc- 
ing his candidacy for the Senate. He said: “I have given more 
than a quarter of a century of the best years of my life and my 
hardest work to the service of the Democratic party in this State’— 
he was speaking then to men of his party. He added modestly, “I 
have not always served her wisely, but I can look the entire body of 
people in the face and I can declare that I have served her zealously 
and with no thought of the possible effect of my works upon my own 
career. I have held her highest office and under God I say tonight 
that I have never said a word or done a deed during the entire four 
years of my term of office with any thought to my personal aggran- 
dizement. I never sought to build up a personal or factional ma- 
chine and I never endeavored to tie men to me with any sense of obli- 
gation by reason of favors done by me for them, for I did no man 
any favor, but I earnestly sought to do every man the right of equal 
and exact justice.” 

Every wise man knows himself better than anybody knows him. 
And when he adds sincerity to wisdom, he writes his best biography. 
These words I have quoted set apart from all else would tell the sim- 
ple and splendid story of Aycock’s public life. 

Every mani born into this world is born with a God-given work to 
do. Happy the man who early envisions his life task and sets him- 
self to its performance. I verily believe that, given health and aver- 
age ability, success comes to every mortal who finds the duty for 
which he was created. There is no toil, no drudgery for the man 
who finds himself and his mission. Work is a delight and service 
a recreation. 

I profoundly believe that every human being, intended by his crea- 
tor for leadership, hears voices calling him to the heights. The two 
addresses of Governor Aycock which best reveal the spirit and aspira- 
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tions of the man, aside from his incomparable educational address 
and his Greensboro account of his stewardship, were not heard on 
the hustings or on the forum. Perhaps the first of his addresses 
to students was on, “the Voices of Joan of Arc” to young women 
at a college commencement. He had never been to Domremy. He 
had not seen the quaint old house, still standing where the Maid of 
Orleans was born. He had not walked over the hills or worshiped 
in the little church where she heard the rustle of angel wings. He 
had not drunk at the spring hard-by where the maid heard voices call- 
ing her as she bent to quench her thirst. But he had himself heard 
voices summoning him to commanding place and there was compre- 
hension of what these voices said to the Maid as he challenged the 
young women of his generation to have their ears attuned to catch 
the melody of angelic songs. 

As Charles Aycock, a barefooted boy on Nahunta Creek, followed 
the plow and heard the birds sing their matin hymns, he pondered 
in his heart upon the things his father and neighbors talked about. 
Those were days of Reconstruction in North Carolina. Patriotic 
men of his community were not too much immersed in their private 
concerns to give thought to their government. They were the days 
when men felt government was not something far removed from 
them. They did not ask: “Why does not the Government do this 
or that for us?” They understood, as Aycock later was fond of 
saying, that governments are as good as the average virtue and intel- 
' ligence of the men and women who make up the citizenship. They 
felt the compulsion of doing their part. If things went wrong, they 
cid not hope some veiled somebody would improve it. They under- 
took the task themselves. They had no kinship with the shirker or 
the more-holy-than-thou men who excuse their refusal to improve 
government by saying “there is no place in politics for a good man.” 

When the boy Aycock quietly slipped out of his bedroom at night 
and listened while his elders debated the deliverance of their State, 
his heart stirred within him. Returning to his trundle bed, he went 
te sleep with the thought in his mind that if he were a man he would 
do a man’s part. Was it in his sleep, or was it in his waking hours, 
that his Voices came to him, foreshadowing the path upward, he was 
to climb and bidding him make ready for the time when he should be 
the prophet of his people in a great crisis, leading them from Bitter- 
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ness into a New Era of Good Feeling? He pondered in his childish 
heart the things he understood but dimly. 

The first battle since the War Between the States for the rule of 
right was to be waged and won before he was old enough to enlist. 
But if his years excluded participation, he was old enough to sense 
the greatness of the revolution which had the immortal Vance for 
its Moses. 

Charles Brantley Aycock was born near Nahunta (now Fremont), 
Wayne County, November 1, 1859, the son of Benjamin Aycock and 
Serena Hooks Aycock. His father was a farmer, who applied brains 
to tilling the soil, and was leader in church and public affairs, serv- 
ing eight years as clerk of the Superior Court of Wayne County, 
and representing his people in the State Senate in the critical years 
1864-65. In the Senate, he was a strong right arm to Governor 
Vance in the prosecution of the war. He was “an excellent member 
and deacon of the Primitive Baptist Church; and while opening a 
conference at Aycock’s Church in Wilson County (1875) he dropped 
dead, thus falling at his post of duty as did his distinguished son.” 
His mother (born Serena Hooks), measured up to the Bible standard 
of wife and mother: 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread 
of idleness. 


“Her children arise up and call her blessed; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her.” 


When she was a girl, it was rare for her sex to be sent off to school 
and she was uneducated in books. But in wisdom, in sound judg- 
ment, in poise and the Christian graces of noble womanhood she was 
remarkable. Aycock’s biographer says, “Charles Aycock once saw 
his mother make her mark when signing a deed; and this incident, 
as he often declared to his intimate friends impressed him so forcibly 
with the failure of the State to do its duty in establishing and main- 
taining a public school system that he resolved to devote whatever 
talents he might possess to procuring for every child born in North 
Carolina an open school-house, and an opportunity for obtaining 
a public school education.” He attributed largely to her influence 
and training the success he attained. His parents were patrons and 
friends of education, helping to establish good schools and sending all 
their children to them. All became useful and influential citizens, 
deeply interested in public concerns. Two of his brothers served in 
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the General Assembly and Senator Benjamin F. Aycock served also 
as Railroad Commissioner and was nominated as State Treasurer 
in 1896. 

After preparation in the schools of Nahunta, Wilson and Kinston, 
Aycock entered the University of North Carolina, graduating in 
1880, winning the Bingham Essayist medal and the Willie P. Man- 
gum medal for oratory. In 1881, in partnership with Judge Frank 
A. Daniels, a schoolmate at Wilson and Chapel Hill, (they were ever 
friends after the order of David and Jonathan) he began the practice 
of law in Goldsboro. That partnership continued until Aycock was 
elected Governor, was resumed upon the expiration of his term and 
continued until Governor Aycock moved to Raleigh in 1909 and 
formed a partnership for the practice of law with Judge Robert W. 
Winston. This partnership continued until his death. On May 25, 
1881, he was married to Miss Varina Davis Woodard, daughter of 
Elder William Woodard, of Wilson County, the acquaintance ripen- 
ing into affection, having begun when both attended school at Wilson 
Collegiate Institute under the learned Elder Sylvester Hassell. 
Three children blessed this union, of whom one son died in infancy 
and another, Charles B. Aycock, Jr., died in 1901, while a student at 
the University of North Carolina. The daughter, Alice Varina, mar- 
ried Clarence Poe in 1912. 

In 1891, Governor Aycock was married the second time, his wife 
being Miss Cora L. Woodard, younger sister of his first wife. Seven 
children were born to this union, all of whom are living—Wnm. B., 
now of Goldsboro; May Lilly, now Mrs. L. P. McLendon of Dur- 
ham; Connor W. and Frank Daniels, of Raleigh; John Lee, now of 
Chicago; Louise Rountree, of Raleigh; and Brantley, now in Ran- 
dolph-Macon Academy. The home life was crowned by sweet- 
ness and simplicity and happiness. I emphasize simplicity. It is 
“uprightness of the soul that has no reference to self; it is different 
from sincerity and it is a still higher virtue.” 

Governor Aycock was reared in the atmosphere of interest in public 
service. He was ambitious, very, to serve his country, but not ambi- 
tious for place. The only office he ever sought, nomination for Con- 
gress in 1890, he did not obtain. All other honors that came to him 
were unsought, and most of them were without compensation. In 
1881 he was chosen Superintendent of Schools in Wayne County. 
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He served a score and more years as member of the Goldsboro 
Public School Committee, part of the time as Chairman. He was dis- 
trict presidential elector in 1888; elector at large in 1892; United 
States District Attorney under Cleveland in 1893-97; and in 1900 
was unanimously nominated for Governor by the Democratic Party 
and elected by a majority of 60,354, the largest ever given to a chief 
executive of the Commonwealth. The record of his administration is 
too fresh to require a statement of its deeds. As a matter of fact it 
lives in its vision and the lasting influence it set in motion more than 
in important statutes. The impulse it gave to education of all the 
people is seen in the fruitions of today and will be felt in the larger 
expansion of tomorrow. The keynote of his administration was in 
this classic preserved in bronze on his monument unveiled today: 
“The equal right of every child born on earth to have the opportunity 
to burgeon out all there is within him.” In 1911 he announced him- 
self as candidate for the United States Senate and was assured of 
election if he had lived. “His record,” said a discriminating North 
Carolinian, “is worth more than a campaign fund or a political ma- 
chine. Hedied in his heart feeling that the task was to fall on his 
shoulders.” “I haven’t a particle of doubt of my election. I do not 
intend to be beaten.” Answering the statement that he would not win 
because he had no machine, no money, no organization, he said: 
“This does not intimidate me in the least. On the contrary, I am 
going to win for the very reason that I have not these things behind 
me. If I should rise to the Senate by wealth, by organization, by ma- 
chinery I should be compelled to praise the rounds of my ascent.” 
He died suddenly in Birmingham, Alabama, April 4, 1912, while 
mightily moving with his eloquence the Alabama teachers in their 
annual assembly, and is buried in Oakwood Cemetery in Raleigh. 
Such is the brief summary of the life we are gathered today to com- 
memorate. 

I would, however, be lacking even in outlines if the background 
of his life were omitted and a picture of his forbears and environ- 
ment were not given. William Aycock, the first of the name in the 
colony in North Carolina, entered upon a grant of 500 acres of land 
in Northampton County in 1744. Two of this family of Aycocks 
were known to have been soldiers in the Revolutionary Army. His 
great grandfather, Jesse Aycock, was the first of the name to settle 
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in Wayne County. It is recorded that in 1790 he was the head of a 
family of “two white males under sixteen years and upward,” “four 
free white males under sixteen years,” and “two white females,” and 
three slaves. The grandfather, also named Jesse, married Miss 
Wilkinson, and was the father of Benjamin, father of the Governor. 
On his mother’s side, the Hooks family, had been residents of Wayne 
County before 1800. 

Charles Brantley Aycock, was the youngest of a family of ten 
children. The home in which he was reared “was a quiet one in 
which affection, order, industry, and frugality were linked with clear 
thinking, directness of speech, devotion to duty, and deep religious 
convictions.” Here is the life-like picture of the home, the environ- 
ment and the atmosphere in which Governor Aycock grew to man- 
hood, written by his partner and most intimate friend, Judga Frank 
A. Daniels, whose portrayal gives the setting for the simplicity of 
greatness : 


“The community was wholly agricultural. The owners or their fathers 
or grandfathers had cleared the lands and brought them in a fine state of 
cultivation. The crops were unusually good because cultivated intelligently 
and industriously. The largest land-owner was capable of doing as much 
work as his best hired laborer and took pride in doing it. The farm hand 
who could keep place with his employer in cotton chopping time was the 
recipient of warm congratulations. Work was looked upon as the first 
duty of man, and woe betide the luckless farmer who, forgetting the primal 
law of life, permitted his cotton to become grassy. If he escaped having 
it auctioned off to the highest bidder at the depot some Saturday evening, 
in the presence of his neighbors, it was only because he bound himself in 
the most solemn terms that the next Saturday should find it clean. 

“Prosperity smiled upon the community and as wealth accumulated, more 
land was bought and larger crops were raised. The only investment re- 
garded as wise was the purchase or improvement of land. 

“The population was homogeneous. The original settlers were of English 
stock. The scanty immigration came from the same source, and was con- 
fined to the occasional arrival of an individual or family from a neighbor- 
ing county. They were a strong and vigorous people, independent, indus- 
trious and religious. They had not much of the culture derived from books, 
but they had a culture which cannot always be obtained from books. They 
were well informed on political questions, kept in touch with the great move- 
ments of the day, advocated and practiced, as opportunity permitted, the 
education of their children, exhibited a patriotic interest in the welfare of 
the country, and when soldiers were needed gave their best and bravest to die 
for their principles. 
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“They were an undemonstrative people. Simplicity of life characterized 
them. ‘Deeds, not words,’ might have been written as their motto. They 
strove to be accurate and literal in their statements. Exaggeration or 
hyperbole was foreign to them. A flood was to them a tolerably heavy rain; 
an enormous crop, a fair yield; a great speech, a good talk. If one was ill, 
he was ‘not very well,’ and if he was well, he frequently described himself 
as ‘just up’ or ‘so as to be about.’ 

“They had a courage of a high order, but never vaunted it. It was of the 
quiet sort, that makes itself felt when occasion demands. A typical Na- 
hunta man, whose company was charging the enemy in one of the battles 
of the War Between the States, engrossed in the business in hand, with 
his steady gain in the direction of the foe, under a storm of shot, when not 
hearing his comrades, he turned and looked to see what had become of 
them, and found they had stopped a hundred yards or more behind him. 
He yelled to them at the top of his voice, ‘Fellows why don’t/ you come on?’ 
and stood his ground until they came. He was never able to see the point 
of the compliment his Captain paid him in camp that night; his only feeling 
seemed to be one of good-humored contempt for the ‘fellows’ who wouldn't 
‘come on.’ 

“The hospitality of the community was proverbial. It was kind and 
unostentatious, but open-handed. It was impossible to escape the kindly, 
cordial importunity extended on all sides, and it was no infrequent thing 
for twenty-five guests to sit down to dinner in one of the modest homes of 
that community. 

“It was expected, of course, that every man should take care of himself 
and his family, and in the rare instances in which this expectation was dis- 
appointed, the thriftless or lazy wight soon had it borne in upon him in some 
indefinable way, that his further stay was not desirable, and ere long took 
his departure. The tricky and dishonest felt the frown of public condemna- 
tion, and could not thrive in that pure atmosphere. 

“The hand of charity was always extended to the unfortunate, but only 
to the deserving. Indiscriminate giving was felt to be a wrong to the recipi- 
ent as well as to the community. 

“When sickness or misfortune came the spirit of mutual helpfulness was 
a guarantee that no harm should come to the afflicted one, and the neigh- 
bors volunteered to do the plowing, chop the cotton, or gather the crop 
as required. 

“There was in all classes a deep-seated regard for law and order and a 
strong attachment to democratic government. No more democratic com- 
munity, both in principle and in practice, could be found among civilized 
men, and coupled with this was the spirit of instant and determined oppo- 
sition to misrule or oppression, which is always found where democratic 
principles dominate. 

“The virtues of this community are traceable in great part to the strong 
hold of religion upon the people. The Primitive Baptist faith, strongly 
Calvinistic, had many adherents, and was the controlling factor. Under 
its influence men and women, strong in faith and character, grew up, led 
public sentiment, and gave tone to moral and social life.” 
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He grew in youth with full appreciation of the issues his father 
and elder brothers faced in 1868-1876. He felt with them the fresh 
air of freedom when the hand of Reconstruction was lifted, and 
North Carolinians had come into their own. He never forgot the 
spirit of the men of those days—men who had returned from Lee’s 
army to make bricks without straw. These youthful recollections 
with the inspiration and beckoning hands of his Voices, never 
left him. They girded him with courage and faith for his hour of 
endurance, when, receiving the mantle of Vance, he was in another 
crusade, to be the Voice and Evangel of the new day—the day of 
great things which crown this commonwealth today. He prophesied 
“the great outburst of industry” which blesses this generation. He 
saw the vision in his day and was glad. He blazed the way, and 
more than any other man pioneered the larger prosperity and devel- 
opment which gives North Carolina its high place in the sisterhood 


of commonwealths. 
* * * 


Governor Aycock had no divided affections. He gave himself un- 
reservedly to the State of his birth. Since Vance no man among 
us has been so sound or so well versed in the philosophy of tariff 
taxation. He kept himself informed and posted upon national ques- 
tions and was fitted for service in the large field where such ability 
as he possessed is needed. It was the duty near—the education and 
liberation of his own people—that gripped him and commanded all 
his powers. In 1910 he stated clearly why he elected to con- 
fine his labors to North Carolina. Writing to a younger man he said: 
“My own conviction is, that the generation to which I belong, those 
in and around fifty years, will never furnish to the South the leader- 
ship which it must have. We came on during, or at the end of the 
war, and our environment has been such that we were compelled to 
devote ourselves to local issues. These issues were important; in- 
deed, they were vital. The future of our State and section depend 
upon their right solution. But, vital as they were, we imbibed pas- 
sions and prejudices that unfitted us for working them out, that 
unfitted us for great work on the stage of the nation. It was my 
hope, and still is, that our labors would not be in vain, but would 
produce a strong and broader leadership out of the generation to 
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which you belong. That is my firm belief now. At present, I do 
not think it makes the slightest difference whom we have in the 
United States Senate, but in the course of fifteen or twenty years, 
a new day will dawn for us, the Southern statesmanship, well trained, 
well equipped, broadminded, honest, will again be in demand.” 

Believing his first duty was to his own people he gave them all of 
himself. If the Republic lost his leadership, how much the more 
we regarded ourselves favored that he belonged wholly to North 
Carolina. His rich life, his wide vision, his faith in all things high 
he gave to us, freely and fully in blessing and benediction. Richard 
Grant White said of Palmerston that he was “the typical John Bull, 
with all his strength, his virtues and his prejudices.” Aycock was 
North Carolina incarnate minus prejudices. Prejudice, envy, jeal- 
ousy, hate were impossible to his noble nature. 


> | = 


It is the man who says “this one thing I do” who achieves most. 
Aycock would have shone on any stage. He knew he could com- 
mand “listening Senates.” In 1900 he was urged by his closest 
friends not to accept the nomination for Governor but to wait until 
1902 and accept the Senatorship which would have come to him. 
But he would not listen. “The people are wiser than my partial 
friends. They have named the place in which they think I can serve 
them best. Everywhere I go they say ‘You must be Governor.’ 
Who am I to select the post of duty? It is for the servants of the 
people to obey their command. They think the job of Governor of 
this commonwealth higher than the United States Senatorship. In 
this period of crisis, with the conditions following revolutionary and 
constitutional change, the Governor of North Carolina has a larger 
opportunity to serve the people of the State than the President of the 
United States. The people sense the truth better than any few men. 
They made possible the setting up of better methods here. They 
think I can do it. Please God, if that is their desire, I will not fail 
them.” 

And he heard the call and led them to the larger day. 


>.> = 


This is a day of dedication. Charles Brantley Aycock is beyond 
our praise or blame. His name and fame are graven on the hearts 
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of the people of North Carolina. We have come, therefore, today 
not to eulogize him. Let eulogies remain for those who need them. 
We have come rather yearning that we may catch somewhat of 
his spirit. I trust the prayer in every heart, not only in this as- 
semblage, but in this commonwealth at this hour, is that the light 
that was in his life may brighten the pathway of those who come after 
him, that we may today, as we contemplate the lasting influence of 
his noble career, see the vision that beckoned him, and like him we 
may be not disobedient unto the Heavenly vision. 

It is for us to take up the torch, the torch that he held aloft in a 
day of indifference and illiteracy. Let us swear upon the altars of 
our country that what he undertook shall be carried on until, in 
all the length and breadth of this commonwealth, knowledge and 
equality and love shall cover it as the waters cover the sea. 
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TRACES OF THE INDIAN IN PIEDMONT 
NORTH CAROLINA 


By ReEveREND Dovetas L. RIGHTS 


The bold pioneers who colonized the Carolinas, truly makers of 
history, were not, with few exceptions, especially interested in writ- 
ing history. Not only did most of them neglect to record scrupulous- 
ly their own achievements, but they failed also to reveal to future 
generations much that they learned of their aboriginal predecessors, 
the red men. 

We have, in a general way, learned of the traits of the Indian 
in the Carolinas. There are a few detailed accounts on record. The 
natives of Eastern Carolina early came in contact with the whites, 
and the history of the two races was interwoven from the beginning 
of the settlement. 

It was not thus with Piedmont and Western Carolina. We learn 
about the Indian wars, but there is little to study which will throw 
an intimate light upon these men, their habits, customs, and manner 
of living, except the scattered traces which they have left behind. 


Territory 


The territory considered in this paper is the Piedmont section. 
The study includes the counties from Orange and Chatham in the 
east to Wilkes in the west; from Cabarrus in the south to the Vir- 
ginia line in the north. The level country of the east passes gradually 
into the hill country of the west. Before the Indians were driven 
across the mountains or departed, as some did, to the north, this 
section was mainly forest land with pleasant valleys, well watered 
and suitable for hunting and fishing. The fertility of the meadow 
land adjacent to streams afforded advantages for the crude attempts 
at primeval agriculture. 

Tribes 


An estimate of the number of aboriginal inhabitants east of the 
Mississippi at the beginning of colonization by the whites is placed 
at about 280,000. Many tribes, speaking different languages and 
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dialects, occupied this territory. They were engaged in continual 
warfare. 

The Algonquin and Iroquois groups, each composed of various 
tribes speaking similar dialects though each differed from the others, 
were the most numerous. 

The Indians encountered by the members of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
expeditions to our coastland were of the Algonquin group. The 
Tusearora and Cherokee were tribes belonging to the [Iroquois lin- 
guistic group. Bishop Spangenberg in 1752 passed through a Tus- 
carora town on the Roanoke River. Indians of this tribe may have 
roamed the piedmont country, but doubtless did not have permanent 
settlements there, as they were at war with and feared the Indians of 
that region. The Cherokees held to the mountains of Western Caro- 
lina. Early reports give account of great numbers passing through 
Piedmont Carolina, but their stronghold was in the mountain coun- 
try. The Senecas, also of the Iroquois, came this far south on hunt- 
ing expeditions. 

The Siouan tribes, we know, had strongholds in the piedmont sec- 
tion. These included the Catawba, Cheraw, Saponi, Tutelo and 


Manocan. Of these, the Catawba is considered the most important. 
The Saponi and Tutelo ranged from Piedmont Virginia into Caro- 
lina, but the Catawba was a strong tribe of the piedmont region. 
Some small tribes had disappeared before the coming of the whites, 
as is reported of the Sawra Indians. 
Bishop Spangenberg’s diary, written at Edenton in 1752, records 
the following: 


The Indians in North Carolina are in a bad way. The Chowan Indians 
are reduced to a few families. The Tuscaroras live 35 miles from here, and 
are still in possession of a pretty piece of land. They are the remnant of 
that tribe with which Carolina was formerly at war, and part of them went 
to the Five Nations, and united with them. The Meherrin Indians, living 
further west, are also reduced to a mere handful. Still further west live 
the Catawbas, who will probably be our neighbors. They are still at war 
with the Six Nations (Iroquois). Southwest from here, behind South Caro- 
lina, are the Cherokees, a great Nation. 


In a study of the aboriginal traces left by this vanishing people, 
it is difficult to assign to what tribe the relics and remains belong. 
Some may have been left by hunting parties and temporary so- 


journers. However, the Siouan group should claim the majority. 
This was their home. 
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The Survey 


The trail of the Indian is easy to discover; namely, follow the 
watercourses. The Yadkin and Catawba rivers, largest streams of 
the section, reveal most clearly traces of the Indian. Though the 
land adjoining the streams has been tilled for years, the mark of the 
red man is still there. Camp and village sites are difficult to obliter- 
ate. Occasionally an overflow from the river performs the work of 
archeologist and excavates with a nicety that reveals the secrets of 
the hidden burial grounds. 

However, the smaller streams bear witness also. Choose almost 
any creek of considerable size, and ere long you will find the evi- 
dence of former habitation by the red man. A stream only ten miles 
in length, known as South Fork Creek, is situated five miles directly 
south of Winston-Salem and flows west. At no point is the creek 
more than knee deep. A careful survey reveals nineteen camp or 
village sites. A thousand artifacts of flint have been gathered in the 
survey. These fields have been cultivated for over a century. 

Following the watercourses up into branches and even to large 
springs reveals traces of the Indian. 

If calculations from these surveys are correct, the Indians in choos- 
ing camp sites preferred the north bank of a stream flowing west, 
the west bank of a stream flowing south, thus securing advantages of 
weather. 

A partiality for sandy loam soil is noted, evidencing no aboriginal 
desire to become a “stick in the mud.” 

Scenes of natural beauty and grandeur are often marked as haunts 
of the Indian. Peculiar rock formations, cliffs, river bends, es- 
carpments and other more or less spectacular natural scenes made 
their appeal. 

It is disappointing, therefore, to record only faint traces of the 
Indian in the immediate vicinity of picturesque Pilot Mountain. 
However, there were large camps at no great distance. The same 
may be said of the Sawratown Mountains, reputed to be named after 
a native tribe. But although traces in the mountains themselves are 
not so numerous, or are more difficult to disclose, yet the longest and 
most beautifully fashioned spear head yet exhibited from the Pied- 
mont section comes from the slopes of the Sawratown range. 
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It may be noted that traces reveal that the Indian did not camp 
directly on the brink of streams unless on a high bank. The usual 
camp or village site was located on the second bottom or rise from 
the valley. 

Antiquities 

About 7,000 specimens of stone implements gathered in the Pied- 
mont section have been examined during the preparation of this 
paper. In addition, pottery formed from baked mud, nearly all 
now found only in fragments, has been discovered in abundance 
throughout the region. Ornaments of shell, stone, baked mud and 
bone have been observed. A few ornaments of metal have been re- 
ported. 

Age 


These various relics may be classed in general with the type found 
along the Atlantic seaboard east of the Alleghenies extending from 
Maine to Georgia. 

The search reveals no sign of great age. Traces of a so-called 
“primitive man” do not appear. Except in graves or caches, where 
artificial deposit is apparent, no sign of very ancient human life is 
in evidence. One report showed that an arrowhead was found seven 
feet below the surface, but further investigation revealed that it lay 
in the bed of a running stream, where it had undoubtedly been carried 
by the water. Paleolithic traces are not expected. 

However, quantities of these specimens of the neolithic age may 
rightly be called pre-historic. Many of the artifacts have been 
shaped long before the advent of the historians. For instance, the 
lonely white hunter’s cabin, which served as the first abode of the 
pioneers who began the Wachovia settlement, has entirely disappeared. 
Not a trace of the colonists’ work remains today on the spot marked 
by a plain granite monument. But the plow has revealed within a 
few yards of this granite block distinct traces of a former Indian 
camp. Several arrowheads, arrowheads broken in the making, a 
crude tomahawk, and fragments of pottery reveal an ancient camp 
site occupied before the coming of the whites. Thus some remains 
may be called pre-historic, though none of great age. 
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Handicaps 


The deplorable lack of public museums or depositories involves se- 
rious handicaps for the student of Indian life in this region. There 
are a number of private collections hardly accessible, and no large, 
adequate display for the public. Thousands and thousands of speci- 
mens have been gathered and lost. Many of the most interesting 
have passed out of the state. Such collections as we find are gener- 
ally poorly classified, described or displayed. 

Within a radius of 25 miles of Winston-Salem there were thousands 
of whole specimens of mud-baked pottery left by the Indians. Today 
there is only one complete specimen on exhibit to show the ceramic 
art. This is in the Wachovia Historical Society, and though 
cracked, is otherwise well preserved, and happily possesses a record of 
the camp site where found. 

Many farmers, whose fields were examined during the past few 
years, had been plowing amid Indian relics for years, and knew 
not what these odd bits of stone might be. 

It is interesting to note that this lack of acquaintance with Indian 
relics leads some minds to exaggeration of their value. It is reported 
that a soapstone pot, which the large museums of the country exhibit 
in abundance, is being held by a certain man for $100. At this rate 
for relics our National Museum will soon rival the United States 
Treasury. The South Carolina collector, who is reputed to have gath- 
ered twenty bushels of arrowheads in a single county, is certainly a 
well-to-do person. 

The writer of this paper has several hundred very good specimens 
of arrowheads, spear points, drills and knives from the Chapel Hill 
neighborhood, which were fashioned long before the savage sopho- 
moric yell brought terror to the campus. He is ready to present these 
to the University whenever that institution provides adequate mu- 
seum facilities. At present, the only exhibition of aboriginal re- 
mains at the University is confined to the new dormitories recently 
erected, the mortar of which was mixed with sand from an Indian 
burying ground. 

Relics 


Of what do these relics consist? By far the most numerous are the 
flint chipped implements. Among these, arrow points, knives, and 
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spear heads rank first in number. Then come scrapers, drills or 
punches, oddly shaped stones, roughly formed axes, celts, gouges and 
other rude tools. 

Less plentiful are the pecked and polished smooth implements, 
axes, gouges, celts, etc. The axe, or tomahawk, is usually grooved, 
sometimes in the center, sometimes toward one end, thus making a 
snug fit for the handle, which embraced the body of the weapon. 
These vary in length from four to eight inches, in weight from one 
io three pounds. The heavier ones require a strong arm for manipu- 
lation. Production of these artifacts demanded much time and 
labor. 

Hammer stones abound. These were of a size to fit into the hand, 
some larger for the heavier work, nearly all having two small pits, 
one in the center of each flat side. They are made of quartzite, 
“niggerhead rock” or flint, with preference for river washed stones. 

Fragments of pottery are found widespread throughout the sec- 
tion. There are two classes; baked mud and steatite or soapstone. 
The first appears to have been moulded in baskets of woven grass or 
reeds, usually conical in shape, then burned. Most of it shows gravel 
and even small pebbles intermingled with the clay. It is quite en- 
during and stands weathering as well as the average brick. Decora- 
tions sometimes appear, mostly near the rim, in the form of incised 
lines, small pits apparently impressed with bone or twig, impressions 
of thumb nail at regular intervals, and some scrolls or tracings well 
rounded. These mud pots are ordinarily one-fourth to one-half inch 
thick. The color ranges from brick red to dark brown and even 
black. Often holes were punched near the rim for fitting handle. 
A gallon or less was the capacity of the majority of these pots. 

Soapstone vessels, of which numbers have been preserved entire, 
were made from material found abundantly in the piedmont area. 
Some are blocks of stone with shallow basin scooped out. Others are 
as large as half-bushel measures with walls more than an inch thick. 
Some have two knobs to serve as handles. More delicate specimens 
resemble the modern deep dish, and one specimen, probably, a burial 
urn, is beautifully cut down to the size of a pint cup, with walls 
about one-fourth inch thick, having small holes pierced near the rim 
for insertion of handle the size of a cord. 
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There are several soapstone pestles and mortars for pounding 
grain. 
Pipes and Ornaments 


Traces show plainly that the Piedmont Indian was addicted to the 
use of tobacco. Pipes were made of baked mud, but more often of 
stone, principally soapstone. A few small metal pipes are in exis- 
tence. Mud pipes range in shape from the straight tubular to the 
“L” shaped. The stone pipes are smoothly finished. At least four 
different styles have been discovered in this region; tubular, South- 
ern mound type, monitor and bowl or vase shaped. 

The ornaments are usually of shell or stone, some of baked mud 
and bone. Bits of mica have been discovered and a few metal orna- 
ments. 

Many shells have been found on camp sites along rivers, mostly in 
kitchen middens, where sometimes a bed two feet thick, mingled with 
animal bones, charcoal and broken implements, mark a former feast- 
ing place. Some of the larger muscle shells, still lustrous and color- 
ful were found. They may have served as spoons or as ornaments. 
Some elongated shells resembling the conch were brought to light. 
These were pierced at the end to be strung for necklaces. Some 
shells are cut round like a coin with a small hole drilled near the 
edge. Shells resembling snail shells, only much smaller, are found 
in quantities, some pierced for stringing. Wampum, or Indian 
money, has been found, shell beads about one-half inch long, half the 
thickness of a lead pencil, all pierced. 

Perforated mud beads the size of a marble have been found, also 
a few bone beads. 

Ornamental stones vary in shape and size. Some are crescent 
shaped with hole drilled through center. Others are square, oval, 
elliptical and circular. On some there are scratches or markings, 
most of them with one or two perforations. A few objects resemble 
tiny saucers or bowls. 

Some few copper beads and dises have been found. 


Indian Warfare 


Graphic accounts of warfare between Indians and white settlers 
have been preserved. The following extracts from “The Records of 
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the Moravians in North Carolina,” edited by Miss Alelaide Fries, 
gives a vivid picture of the stirring times in the piedmont section 


in 1760, when the Indians were on the warpath: 

This was a year of fierce Indian war, and on the 10th of February the 
first whites were killed by the Cherokees in North Carolina. On the 12th of 
March many Indians were in our neighborhood; eight miles away on the 
Yadkin, houses were burned; two men were Killed at the bridge over the 
Wach (Salem Creek); two persons were killed on the Town Fork. They 
had one large camp six miles from Bethania, and a smaller one less than 
three miles. Here at the mill, and at Bethania, there were Indian spies 
every night. March 16th, a beautiful snow fell, lying for several days, and 
then we could see the smoke from their camps. Among our neighbors more 
than fifteen people were slain. The Indians said later that they had tried 
to make prisoners here, but failed; that several times they had been stopped 
by the sound of the watchman’s horn and the ringing of the bell for morn- 
ing and evening services. 

On the 9th a man came, pierced through and through with an arrow. He 
related that 24 hours before William Fish and his son had asked him to go 
with them to their farm to get provisions for the families gathered at a 
certain place on the Yadkin. Some miles up the river they happened upon 
a party of Indians, who fired at them and shot many arrows. Fish and his 
son fell, but this man, longing to reach Bethabara, for his soul’s sake rode 
into the river to escape them. On the further side he found more Indians, 
but they paid no attention to him and he re-crossed the river, plunged into 
the woods, where in the darkness and rain he soon lost his way, and wounded 
by two arrows, wandered for many hours, but finally reached the Moravian 
town where Dr. Bonn took out the arrow and saved his life. 


Arrows 

The arrows, such as this account mentions, were an important 
factor both in hunting and in warfare. They are the most numerous 
of all the implements still preserved and afford an interesting study. 
The site of a camp or lodge may be discovered, by the scattered flint 
chips, broken from these implements in manufacture. 

Whether a flint weapon was an arrow, spear or knife, we can only 
conjecture from its size. Sometimes the shape shows distinctly that 
the implement in question is a knife and has been made for hafting. 
A large arrow or spear could serve also as knife. 

All grades of workmanship are found. Some of the arrow points 
are so crudely fashioned that we wonder if they were not so made 
to provoke a smile from some stolid savage. Others so delicately 
wrought, with long thin blade symmetrical barbs, or so finely 


notched, that we marvel how aboriginal tools could accomplish the 
feat. 
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The flint projectiles examined vary in length from one-half inch 
to seven inches. 

Materval 

The material from which they are made is largely flint of the 
varying grades. Some pure quartz arrows, which are transparent, 
are preserved. Beautiful white quartz arrowheads have been found 
throughout this section. This is a native stone easily procured. 
Many tinted flints, gray, brown, blue, black, with streaked and spot- 
ted hues, form multicolored variety pleasing to the eye. Practically 
all are made of flint material, which represents quartz in different 
degrees of purity. Throughout the world this has been discovered 
by savages as a tractable stone, readily shaped by chipping. It breaks 
with a conchoidal fracture, that is, when struck a sharp blow with 
another hard stone, fragments break off leaving shallow, shell-shaped 
cavities. Attempts to use other grades of stone met with little suc- 
cess. 

Most of the flint was quarried at considerable distance from camp 
sites and was carried by the Indians in pieces as large as the hand 
and of the same shape. These were kept in supply for future use 
in arrow making. Piles of these have been unearthed. 

Some of the arrowheads studied were apparently made of material 
brought many miles from the quarry. Some of the piedmont flint 
chips and implements of the finer grade, it is quite probable were 
brought from across the mountains, possibly some from the famous 
Flint Ridge quarries of Ohio, from which material has been traced 
six hundred miles. 

Classification 

A report issued a number of years ago by the National Museum 
included a careful classification of the different shapes of Indian 
arrowheads as follows: 


Division I—Leaf-shaped. In this classification the leaf-shaped is placed 
at the head as being the oldest implement of its kind. This division includes 
all kinds, elliptical, oval, oblong, or lanceolate forms, bearing any relation 
to the shape of the leaf, and without stem, shoulder or barb. 

Division II—Triangular. All specimens in the form of a triangle, 
whether base or edges be convex, concave or straight. 

Drvision I1I—Stemmed. All varieties of stems, whether straight, pointed, 


expanding, round, or flat, and whether bases or edges are convex, straight 
or concave. 


Division IV—Peculiar Forms, such as have beveled edges, serrated edges, 
bifurcated stems, perforators, etc. 
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Following this classification, the Piedmont Indian made a good 
showing. From a single camp site in Forsyth County, 400 arrow- 
heads were gathered. Of the many possible shapes enumerated in 
this classification, every shape mentioned in the list was found in- 
cluded in the 400, except the long thin arrow ascribed to the Cali- 
fornia Indians, and some peculiar forms found only in distant por- 
tions of our country. 


Arrow Making 


The making of an Indian arrowhead with primitive tools is, to 
many people, a mystery. It has been called a lost art. However, 
traces in Piedmont Carolina reveal nearly every stage in the process 
of manufacture. While there were numerous methods employed, 
in a general way we may trace the implement from quarry to quiver. 

First, large chunks of flint were broken off at the quarry by means 
of striking with weighty boulders. These were reduced by blows 
to large, leaf-shaped pieces. These could be transported and finished 
elsewhere at leisure. Hidden stores of these have been uncovered in 
the piedmont region. 

When ready for fashioning, the flint was laid on a flat stone which 
served as anvil. We are told that strips of buckskin or other soft 
material were placed between flint and anvil to reserve force of blows 
for the desired portion of the flint. 

The work of striking was done with a hammer stone, shaped like 
a large biscuit, which fitted well into the hand. Nearly every ham- 
mer stone found has two small pits, one worn in the center of each 
side. When the flint is worked down to a size easily managed, it can 
be held in the hand. Buckskin strips were doubtless used also to pro- 
tect the hand. The leaf-shaped implement is now ready to receive 
the finishing touches, to be pointed, trimmed down, stemmed and 
barbed. The many specimens broken in the making and discarded 
show that the Indian was not always successful in his efforts. 

The renowned Captain John Smith left a valuable light upon the 
subject of arrowmaking when he wrote about the Indians of Vir- 
ginia, “His arrowhead he quickly maketh with a little bone, which 
he ever weareth at his bracert, of any splint of a stone, or glasse in the 
forme of a heart, and these they glew to the end of their Arrowes.” 
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These smaller tools for the finishing touches have come to light in 
our section. One of these little deer horn tools was cut down for 
hafting, and showed signs of use. 

Holding the flint in one hand, the Indian, with pressure and dex- 
terous turn of the hard bone or horn tool, soon had the small chips 
flying and presented a deftly formed weapon ready for attaching to 
arrow shaft. 

Different methods were resorted to, but this may be considered 
the general process. 

On village and camp sites the location of the arrowmaker’s lodge 
may be discovered. Hammer stones, anvils, partly finished im- 
plements, arrowheads broken in process and thickly scattered flint 
chips reveal an ancient workshop. 


An Indian Grave 


Although traces of the Indian are abundant, after the lapse of one 
or two centuries, it is difficult to restore in imagination a camp or 
village as it actually appeared, peopled with its inhabitants. How- 
ever, the overflow of the rivers during seasons of high water has re- 
vealed quite clearly methods of Indian burial. Such articles as 
deerskin and feathered ornaments have long since disappeared, but 
the remains left by the receding waters present an interesting assem- 
bly of articles. 

Modes of burial differed among the various tribes, and in the same 
tribe more elaborate ceremonials were jobserved, for more distin- 
guished personages. Practically all, however, instead of following 
our custom in which personal effects of the deceased are bequeathed to 
descendants, sought rather to entomb such possessions and in addition 
to add gifts from kinsmen and friends of the departed. Perhaps 
a typical grave of an important member of the tribe may be noted in 
the following disclosure : 

The water of the streams had carried away the soil to a depth of 
four feet. Here a layer of stones was loosened. Directly under- 
neath were numerous implements and ornamental articles. The 
disintegrated bones showed that the remains had been deposited lying 
horizontally with head to the east, the body flexed in a sitting posture. 
The following articles were scattered in the enclosure which was nine 
by twelve feet square: 
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Six conch shells, size of thumb, pierced to form a necklace. 

One large, lustrous muscle shell. 

One shell cut to size of five cent piece, pierced with smooth hole. 

Five wampum beads of shell. 

A handful of small shells, some pierced. 

One mud-baked bead, pierced. 

One bone bead, pierced. 

One smooth, thin stone ornament, pierced at top. 

A dozen or more small colored pebbles of attractive shape. 

Ona tomahawk and another fragment. 

One fragment of smooth celt. 

Three portions of soapstone pipes and one portion of a mud pipe. 

Four bone needles, broken from leg bone of some animal and 
smoothed down to a point, in length from one to four inches. 

Six hammer stones, all bearing marks of usage. 

One deer or goat horn, cut for hafting, an arrowmaker’g tool. 

Quantities of muscle shells. 

Bones of deer, opossum, dog and other animals and a tortoise 
shell. 

Large fragments of mud-baked pottery lining the grave. 

Two hundred twenty-five arrowheads, rather small, and as many 
more fragments. 

From this we judge that the departed member of the tribe was 
plentifully supplied for his journey to the spirit land. 


Conclusion 


Today the Indian has disappeared from Piedmont Carolina. The 
old folks remember when roving bands passed through and would 
skilfully shoot their arrows with sure aim to strike down coins placed 
many feet away by the wondering white men. Today the Indian 
here is but a memory. Only the traces remain to tell of his departed 


glory. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MEMOIRS AND SPEECHES OF LocKE CraiGc, Governor of North Carolina, 1913-1917. 
A History—Political and Otherwise. Cloth. Pages, 283. 


This book from the press of Hackney and Moale of Asheville, 
N. C., edited by Miss May F. Jones, Private Secretary to Governor 
Craig, is a well-selected compilation of some of his best political and 
literary addresses. It contains also a brief sketch of his life and a 
brief account of the notable events of his administration as Governor 
of North Carolina. 

The book contains much interesting and valuable material for the 
student of one of the most heroic, dramatic, and constructive periods 
of the State’s history—a period of political revolution and adjust- 
ment, of social, educational, and industrial reconstruction and prog- 
ress, in all of which Locke Craig is seen from his addresses and the 
story of his activities to have been one of the chief actors and one 
of the most unselfish and courageous leaders. 


The times in which he and his generation have lived and wrought, 
beginning just after the war between the states, in poverty and pri- 
vation, in political, governmental, social, and industrial wreck, called 
for and helped to develop leaders of heroic mould, of unflinching 
courage, of patience and persistence, of unselfish consecration to pub- 
lie service—willing to spend and be spent for their people’s sake, 
without reward or the hope of reward save in the garnered honor 
and affection of their fellow citizens and in the sweet everlasting 
consciousness of having served them in their hour of need to the best 
of their ability of mind and body and soul. 


Among that honored group of this type of public servant and 
public leader of those stirring times, most of whom have already 
laid down their burdens and their honors at their great Exemplar’s 
feet, Locke Craig, 1860-1924'—-will ever hold a deserved and honored 
place. 

One reading the addresses contained in this volume can but ad- 
mire the versatility of his talent. 


His political addresses and debates are fine specimens—almost 
models—of forensic eloquence and convincing argument. 





1This sketch was prepared before the death of Governor Craig on June 9.—EpiTor’s NOTE. 
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His literary addresses reveal a rare literary taste and touch, pol- 
ished and classic in style, exquisite in diction, sentiment and imagi- 
nation. 

In his political addresses one finds forceful and eloquent expres- 
sions of the highest political ideals and clear and convincing discus- 
sion of the chief political issues of his time. From them one could 
almost reproduce the political history of those stirring times. 

The finest, the most inspiring thing about the book, however, is 
the revelation of the character and ideals of the man in his utter- 
ances and in the simple story of his service as Governor and citizen. 

To the youth of this and succeeding generations, I would com- 
mend the reading of this and other books like this, lest they forget 
the price their fathers paid for the privilege and the prosperity that 
they enjoy, lest they lose the memory and the inspiration of their 
fathers’ high ideals and example of public service and public duty. 

As illustrative of the tenderness of his sentiment, the delicacy of 
his touch, and the beauty of his style, I quote below Governor Craig’s 
dedication to his little son. It is an almost flawless literary gem. 


“EO: 

My son, Locke Craig, Jr., who has been the redeeming grace of 
my years of affliction. At all times and in all ways he has minis- 
tered to me, not as a duty, but as a peculiar pleasure. Whether at 
boyish play, or waking from the sweet sleep of childhood, he has 
ever heard my call swiftly and with gladness. By this devotion 
he will be blessed in the growth and beauty of an unselfish char- 
acter. 

As an alabaster box of precious ointment he has been to my life, 
and I hope that it will be told as a memorial of him too. 

Locke CRAIG.” 


RaeicH, N. C. J. Y. Joyner. 





Om TRUSTS AND ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS. By E. H. Davenport and Sidney 
Russell Cooke. New York. The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pages, 
272. $2.50. 


The American people have recently been duly shocked by the oil 
scandles. Honored names have been ineradicably spotted by oil. 
Promoting politicians of both parties have been found to be too 
intimate with the oil interests. Cabinet members have been forced 
from, office because of their oil policies, and a member of a recent 
cabinet seems destined to go down in history with Benedict Arnold 
because he sacrificed the public interest for private advantage. 
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We have rather self-righteously assumed, however, that it was 
only the other fellow who was lubricated with the scandalous oil. 

In Oil Trusts and Anglo-American Relations, by Davenport and 
Cooke, however, we have a work calculated to shake our complacency. 
The book contains a good deal of damning evidence. Acting on the 
rather shallow principle that oil is power we seem to have sold our 
ideals for a share of the world’s oil. The agents of the American 
government from the president and secretary of state down to the 


most detached unofficial observer, have made oil one of their chief 
concerns. 


In fact, the whole matter of the relations of the American govern- 
ment and the oil interests since the war needs a thorough investiga- 
tion. Acting on the principle that the United States was rapidly 
exhausting its domestic supplies of oil the American government 
has undertaken to fight the battles of American oil companies with 
all the diplomatic and political weapons at its command. This has 
meant particularly fighting the battles of our old friend the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. The government has recently intervened on be- 
half of this company in the Dutch East Indies. For years we re- 
fused to make just reparation to Colombia for “taking” the Panama 
Canal, but a little oil skilfully applied by Mr. Fall caused the Colom- 
bia treaty to slip through the senate as slick as a whistle. And in 
regard to the oil lands of the former Turkish Empire, the govern- 
ment that, imbued with the lofty idealism of Woodrow Wilson re- 
fused to take a penny of indemnity or to annex a foot of land, has 
recently reminded England that it should not be “dis-associated in 
the rights of peace from the usual consequences of association in 
war.” In other words we now demand our share of the Turkish 
“swag.” In fact it now appears that the main business of those 
seemingly harmless individuals designated as unofficial observers 
has been to see to it that the Standard Oil Company got its share 
of the oil. 

England, however, has been following a similar policy. The 
English oil policy goes back to the revolutionary ideas of Lord 
Fisher. He taught England the superiority of oil over coal as 
fuel for the fleet. With the adoption of oil as fuel, however, it be- 
came imperative that England should have an unimpeded supply 
of oil. Under the administration of Winston Churchill the English 
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government became a partner of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 
This, however, was only a beginning. The war demonstrated the 
dependence of the navy, the army, and the air forces on oil. Oil 
became the fuel of the ships and gasoline the motor power for the 
aeroplane, the submarine and the motor truck. After the war, con- 
sequently, the formerly neutral Royal Dutch Petroleum Company 
was Anglicized and the field of activity of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company was tremendously widened. 

Thus England and the United States have been letting oil spoil 
the pleasant relations that have existed between them since our entry 
into the war. England has been making the quarrels of the Royal 
Dutch Shell and the Anglo-Persian oil companies its own. The 
United States has been doing the same for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. The two great Anglo-Saxon powers have been fighting the 
battles of powerful commercial companies perfectly capable of fight- 
ing their own battles. 

This is, at least, a thought-provoking book. The authors seem to 
be well informed, particularly concerning English affairs. In small 
compass they have given a valuable discussion of the part played 
by oil in recent diplomacy. The work is a valuable addition to the 
literature dealing with recent history. 


C. P. Hiesy. 


UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA. 





THE PIONEER WEsT. Narratives of the Westward March of Empire. Selected 
and edited by Joseph Lewis French, with a foreword by Hamlin Garland. 
Illustrations in color by Remington Schuyler. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Co. Pages xiv, 386. $2.50. 


The title of this volume is not definitive. Each area of the United 
States in its turn has been the pioneer west in the movement of 
civilization from the Atlantic to the Pacific: one would not know 
that The Pioneer West deals exclusively with the area west of the 
Mississippi. | 


The volume is a collection of twenty-three selected chronicles of 
the trans-Mississippi West by contemporaries who, in most cases, 
possessed the supreme historical qualification of being participants 
in or shrewd observers of the events and conditions of which they 
wrote. Francis Parkman, Emerson Hough, Bayard Taylor, Theodore 
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Roosevelt, Hamlin Garland, Mark Twain, John C. Fremont and 
General George A. Custer are the best known of the writers on 
whose works the editor has drawn for his material. To perfect the 
stage-setting for an excellent production, the editor brought to his 
task of discriminate selection a wide acquaintance with Western 
literature and an appreciative understanding of the frontier régime, 
engendered by personal experience in the pioneer west while it was 
yet the frontier of the miner, the cattleman, and the buffalo. The 
stories, covering in broadly chronological arrangement the period 
from Lewis and Clark’s Expedition in 1804 to the passing of the 
last frontier about 1890, present a panorama of the picturesque 
hunter, explorer, miner, pony express rider, bad man, and home- 
steading small farmer. A conspicuous gap is created by the omis- 
sion of chronicles of the cattle king and the cowboy, leading Western 
characters from 1869 to 1885. 

The reader will find in some of these narratives, with their vivid 
portrayal of the daring, colorful, and dramatic events and characters, 
a charming and true revelation of a segment of Western life; but, 
withal, only a segment. On the frontier there was more of bore- 
dom than adventure, more of prose than romance, more of longing 
than laughter, more of virtue than vice, more of drudge than danc- 
ing. The motion picture and the story writer, capitalizing the pub- 
lie interest in the spectacular, have typified too often the great bulk 
of peaceful, serious, resolute, oftentimes illiterate and uncultured con- 
querors of the wilderness by the bad man and the light-hearted ad- 
venturer who were but by-products of the régime. The lawlessness 
and rowdyism of the mining camp and the frontier town was but 
the transient froth and foam of the deep, clear stream of civilization 
that inundated the West. The cowboy was not a gaudy curiosity ; 
he was a natural and serviceable product of the cattle industry and 
an indispensable agent in the building of the present civilization be- 
yond the Mississippi. 

Some of the stories are classics in historical romance, reflecting 
with more or less faithfulness the spirit of the West; others are 
largely descriptive of the scenery, the buffalo, the grizzly bear, the 
Indian—subjects of interest but of slight historical importance. 

The sincere student of the West values a chronicle in proportion 
as it reveals the true social, economic, and institutional condition 
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and evolution of the West. A line setting forth the price of flour 
or a paragraph describing an amateurish trial in an isolated Western 
community is vastly more significant than a volume describing 
scenery, a frontier duel, or a fight with a grizzly. The historian, 
then, will find less of interest and value in much of The Pioneer 
West than the general reader. In a number of the selections, how- 
ever, the student, of Western life and institutions will find a mine 
of significant information. The editor’s historical judgment is seen 
at its best in the selections from the works of James P. Beckworth, 
Charles Pettigrew, Sir Richard Burton, J. Ross Browne, Nathaniel 
P. Langford and Hamlin Garland. These accounts are radiant with 
freshness and replete with significant details of the social, economic, 
and institutional life of the mining frontiers of California, Nevada 
and Montana, of the Western trapper, of the Mormon settlement at 
Salt Lake City, and of the settlement of Dakota by the homesteaders. 
The most significant feature of American history has been the 
ever-present but ever-receding frontier. The frontier and the vast 
xrea of unoccupied land that lay beyond, developed the really Ameri- 
ean part of our civilization and national character. But the free 
land is gone, the frontier is gone; and gone with it is America, the 
land of boundless opportunity. Our national youth is departing. 
We are entering a new era in which our development will resemble 
more closely that of the older, settled European countries. Now that 
the frontier has gone, it is becoming a topic of increasing interest 
and study. Many of its most valuable chronicles are out of print 
and inaccessible even to the student. Mr. French has done a real 
service in bringing together in convenient and accessible form these 
accounts, some of them almost forgotten, of the westward march of 
empire. In them the general reader and the student may find some- 
thing of interest and value. A. R. Newsome, 
Assistant Professor of History. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 





Boss Piatt anp His NEw YorK Macuine. By Harold F. Gosnell, with an 
introduction by Charles E. Merriam. Chicago. The University of 
Chicago Press. 1924. Pages xxiv, 370. $3.00. 


Soon after the outbreak of the late titanic struggle in Europe, 
and before everything connected with war had become sacred, there 
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was produced in New York by the Washington Square Players 
a one-act comedy entitled “Helena’s Husband.” War-lords, pacifists, 
love, marriage and a surprisingly large number of other things were 
satirized by the author. Among the others, quite properly, was his- 
tory. An ancient philosopher attempts to beguile the bored king 
by interesting him in reading poetry, but the monarch does not re- 
spond to the treatment, whereupon the philosopher suggests that he 
try the historians. To this, His Majesty replies, “No, not the 
historians! I want the truth for a change.” 

Most assuredly the thrust was deserved, for poor Clio was indeed 
being most shamefully seduced in the very house of her supposed 
worshippers. And now we are being treated to the merry spectacle 
of a quarrel between those who claim they are trying to restore to 
her at least the appearance of chastity and those who maintain that 
she never was seduced by anybody save a horde of vandalistic Ger- 
mans. In the midst of the wrangle, it is refreshing to find one 
who courts the unhappy maiden with an ardor that suggests that 
she has never been anything but chaste. The sole aim of the 
author of this book is to tell nothing but the plain unvarnished 
truth, and just as much of it as he can find that is pertinent to his 
subject. He has been remarkably industrious in his quest and 
his industry has been amply rewarded. The results of his labors he 
lays before his readers in a style that is straightforward, simple, 
neither high-brow nor low-brow, but altogether delightful. 

The following quotation from the excellent introduction by Prof. 
Merriam will suggest what has been the aim, the purposes and the 
method of the author in making this study of Boss Platt: “Modern 
democracy has produced novel situations under which leaders may 
develop, and modern political science and psychology are develop- 
ing new modes of more critical and accurate analysis of the traits 
of the leaders and the habits of those who are led. In every part 
of the field of social science, there is beginning a wide movement 
toward the more intimate understanding of those qualities of human 
nature that underlie social and political control. The economic 
man, the social man, the political man cannot continue to be the 
product of arm-chair speculation or a type of general reasoning 
with chief regard to logical consistency in the line of arguments, but 
in increasing degree the political man submits to the more objective 
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tests of actual observation of behaviour and to specific measure- 
ment and analysis * * * We no longer look upon human 
beings who may be our masters with superstitious awe, but rather 
with scientific curiosity as to how they are constructed and how they 
operate, and with determination to reduce the mysterious to the 
very lowest terms. The “great man” is not merely a hero to be 
worshipped, as if in some occult way endowed with semi-divine at- 
tributes, but he (or she) presents a problem, a situation to be 
analyzed and explained. His biological inheritances, his social en- 
vironment, his social training, his life experience, his developed 
traits and characteristics, measured as closely as may be and with 
increasing precision ;—these are the factors from which the great 
man may be understood (pp. xiii-xv).” 

Dr. Gosnell devotes the first chapters of his study to a consider- 
ation of the social, economic and political situation in which Platt 
found himself at the outset of his political career in the decade fol- 
lowing the Civil War. New York State was becoming rapidly in- 
dustrialized. The corporate form of organization was beginning to 
take the place of individual or partnership enterprises. Millions 
of dollars were being invested in railroads, manufacturing plants, 
municipal public utilities such as street railways, gas and wate: 
works, and a little later electric and telephone companies, life insur- 


ance companies and a host of others large and small. Great finan- 


cial interests, as represented by banks, trust companies and the like 
were reaching out in every direction. All these enterprises were 
interested in securing legislation that would give-them some sort of 
privilege, or frequently, more important, were desirous of prevent- 
ing legislation, called “strike” bills, that in their opinion would 
prove injurious. Either for positive legislation or mere negative 
action, they were willing to pay. Whenever an undesirable bill 
was introduced into the legislature, powerful lobbies were on the 
spot to kill it by fair means or foul. To influence a majority of the 
legislators individually was an expensive and difficult business. 
From their point of view it was much more desirable to be able to 
go to one man and for some consideration or other, obtain from him 
assurance that their interests would be protected. Hence it came 
about that the most articulate interests in the State were demanding 
the boss system. Not that they deliberately set up the boss system, 
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but the system was one that they could employ readily, and hence 
when it was once set up, their influence would be on the side of its 
maintenance. 

To explain how the boss system came to be initiated, it is neces- 
sary to survey the political situation in the State. Generally speak- 
ing everybody was either a Republican or a Democrat, with just 
enough independents to hold the balance of power on occasion. It 
is a paradox, but nevertheless true that the Republican party was 
the party of the great business interests, but its rank and file was 
mainly agrarian. The great voting strength of the party was “above 
the Bronx.” The up-state farmer and small townsman voted the 
ticket of that party, not because the Republicans were committed to 
any agrarian policy of any sort, although it frequently happened that 
sops of one sort or another were thrown to the agricultural interests. 
In the main they voted the Republican ticket for purely emotional 
and traditional reasons. In the first place they thought of their 
party as the party of native Americanism as against the horde of 
foreigners who were crowding into the cities, especially New York 
City, and who habitually voted the Democratic ticket. Theirs was 
the party that had saved the Union and transformed three million 
chattels into free American citizens (although black withal) with 
all the rights and privileges pertaining thereto. Their prejudice 
against foreigners did not carry over to the negroes, mainly because 
the negro was a long way off and the foreigner was near at hand, 
but also because the negro somehow or other symbolized the righteous 
eause for which their party had been founded in the first place. 
They loved him for the very sombreness of his black skin. Had he 
been yellow or red or green, these stolid farmers no doubt would 
have been alienated from him for being so unseemly in the gaudi- 
ness of his pigment. Unthinkingly and irrationally they continued 
to vote as they and their fathers had shot—against the South. With 
so firm a foundation of fools, it was relatively an easy task for any 
group of individuals to build up a political machine. Grease the 
machine with patriotism, one hundred per cent Americanism, bloody 
shirts, prejudice, buncombe and the like, and then use it for the 
manufacture of power, place and wealth for its operators. We must 
be careful to distinguish two things. We must not suppose the 
machine was the creation of the business interests because it served 
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them well and on the whole continuously. It was created and oper- 
ated by politicians for their own group interest. They used it for 
business interests because business could and would pay for the 
service. 

Platt did not create the machine, but inherited, or we should say, 
captured it. Its history would take us back to the days of Weed 
and Seward when its label was “Whig.” Some five or six years be- 
fore the Civil War the label was changed to “Republican,” but 
except for the mending of some minor parts it was the same machine. 
For a while Reuben Fenton and then Roscoe Conkling operated it 
and then came Platt. Why Platt and not some other leader captured 
it, Dr. Gosnell attempts to explain, but even he does not seem to be 
wholly satisfied with his explanation. On the whole it may be said 
that Platt “willed” to control the machine with greater singleness 
of purpose than any of the other leaders. Once he was in control, 
his maintenance in power was relatively easy. His organization 
resembled that of an army. Platt was chief of staff and in every 
part of the State he had his lieutenants, or as Dr. Gosnell calls 
them, field marshalls. To 49 Broadway, Platt’s headquarters, they 
all came more or less regularly, being generally supplied with 
free transportation by the railway corporations whose interests they 
served. Sunday was the usual meeting day, and Senator Platt’s 
“Sunday School” was for years and years a famous institution. The 
subject for discussion in the “Sunday School” was not the science 
of good government, one may be sure, but how the machine could 
be kept working smoothly and how best it could serve its crew in- 
dividually and collectively—a crew whose bond of union was “the 
cohesive power of public plunder.” By this phrase it is not meant 
to insinuate that they were all grafters in the ordinary sense ot 
the word. Some grafters there undoubtedly were, as was later 
proved in various legislative investigations, and no doubt there 
were others against whom no overt illegal act was ever proved. 
In the main, however, their graft was “honest.’”’ Did the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society desire some positive legislation or to prevent 
some “strike” law or other? Then it contributed heavily to the 
Republican campaign fund and besides employed Chauncey M. De- 
pew, one of the more respectable members of the crew, at a salary 
of $20,000 per year for services which he himself could not name 
when called upon to do so. 
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This is a typical incident in the history of the machine. By such 
methods it kept itself going. For fuller details the reader is earnest- 
Ty besought to peruse at length this excellent book. When we have 
more like it, someone like Prof. Merriam will be able to make “a more 
intensive comparative study of the qualities or traits of leaders” 
much to the enrichment of our knowledge of the science of govern- 
ment. Is it too much to hope that the next study published by 
the University of Chicago Press will be a little more carefully 
proof-read ? 


B. B. Kenpricx. 


NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 





GROVER CLEVELAND; THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN: An authorized Biography. 
By Robert McElroy, with an introduction by Elihu Root. (New York 
and London: Harper and Brothers. 1923. Vol. I, pages ix, 359; Vol. 
II, pages 427. $10.00). 

The historians have dealt more kindly with Grover Cleveland than 
his contemporaries did. Each successive text-book of American 
history that has appeared during the years that have elapsed since 
he laid down the duties of his high office amidst the storm and 
stress of the “heart-breaking nineties,” has placed him on a little 
higher pedestal than its predecessor. The reason for this is not 
difficult to see. Cleveland is remembered mainly for the stout op- 
position he gave to the forces that were endeavoring to foist upon 
the country a debased coinage system. The idea for which he stood 
prevailed. Either as a result of the firm establishment of the gold 
standard for which he fought, bled and died (politically), or as a 
post hoc sed non propter hoc proposition, no one knows which and it 
makes no difference, the country has prospered greatly during the 
two decades and more that have followed his second administration. 
But most of us, even the historians, reason according to the Latin 
phrase quoted. Q. E. D. Grover Cleveland was a great man. 

The words uttered by Mark Antony over the dead body of the 
great Julius to the effect that the evil that men do lives after them 
while the good is interred with their bones, may in some instances 
be true, but they are usually not true. Had they been true then, 
Antony and the young Octavius would not have come so easily to 
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power in the declining Roman republic. The capitalization of the 
good or the supposed good in the great dead by his followers, is an 
ancient political expedient, that still survives with us. Even those 
who were not always followers during the lifetime of the honored 
one, frequently place themselves on the band-wagon with almost inde- 
cent haste. A little reflection will serve to furnish anyone with 
numerous examples of this very human tendency among his con- 
temporaries in the politician brotherhood. Not only that but we 
are all prone to bolster up the principles for which we stand—prin- 
ciples that are designed to uphold our private interests or group or 
class interests—by identifying them with the principles for which 
the honored dead gave his very soul. Antony’s dictum is reversed. 
The good survives, the bad is interred. To disinter the bad be- 
comes sacrilege, and the one who undertakes the task is at best a 
muckraker, at worst, a traitor. If the writer of a text-book puts 
in just a little of the bad, his book is prescribed and the author is 
banished into utter darkness. And Mr. Ford’s definition of history 
is at least partially justified. 

Now Mr. Elihu Root has ever been the champion of vested in- 
terests. He is able, so every one says. He is well versed in the 
law. He has served his clients well. His fees are large and it is 
generally understood that he earns them. In character he is far 
and away above the ordinary politician. There is nothing of 
pettifogging about him. He despises “machine” politics, and he has 
never been a favorite with the machine politician. He has much in 
common with Grover Cleveland even though they belonged to op- 
posite parties. In his introduction to Dr. McElroy’s book, he writes 
of Cleveland: “There was nothing visionary or fanatical about 
him, but he had a natural hatred for fraud and false pretense, and a 
strong instinct for detecting the essential quality of conduct by the 
application of old and simple tests of morality. * * * No 
thoughtful and patriotic American * * * can read the story 
of those administrations without admiration and sympathy, or 


without a sense of satisfaction that his country can on occasion pro- 
duce and honor such a man as Grover Cleveland (p. xi).” 

At this point Dr. McElroy takes up the theme and proceeds in 
some seven hundred odd pages, to prove seriatim and in detail that 
in all the questions of moment that came before him, Mr. Cleveland 
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was right and his opponents wrong. Now let the reviewer hasten 
to state that Dr. McElroy may ba eminently correct in his conten- 
tion. But he submits with due deference to the learned doctor, 
that this is the very essence of the “drool’’ method in history. If 
the historian is to be a scientist, he has no more business to deal 
with morals than has a biologist. If there is presented to the biol- 
ogist a strange new creature that apparently belongs to the genus 
Brachyura, it is his duty to classify him without attempting to make 
out a case for him and to prove that he is either better or worse 
than other crabs. If he is predatory in his habits, in all fairness 
that must be set down, and if he is content with a vegetable diet, 
that should also be set down. Whether predatory or vegetarian, like 
other Crustacea, he doubtless serves his purpose as a scavenger of the 
sea. The question of his morals may safely be left to the wisdom of 
the omniscient theologians. 

Now we are told that Grover Cleveland had “dogged determina- 
tion,” possessed “rugged honesty,” “immovable integrity,” and a 
host of other virtues that are expressed in the most general terms and 
that might be applied to a great many people. Such phrases do not 
classify a man; they obscure him and only generalize about him. 
We are told that Mr. Cleveland believed in the principle of equal 
rights for all and special privileges for none. Therefore he was 
an opponent of the protective tariff. But why was he so solicitous 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for the brethren of Wall Street by 
his unseemly anxiety to have the Sherman Silver-purchase act re- 
pealed? Why the bond dealings with the Belmont-Ryan-Morgan 
syndicate when the maintenance of the gold standard was primarily 
of benefit to that very group and of precious little moment to the 
great body of farmers and laborers who had elected him? Why was 
he so cock-sure that “Bryanism” was foreign to the traditions of the 
Democratic party and that the “honest gold dollar,” that had almost 
doubled in purchasing power in a quarter century, wa; of the very 
essence of true Jeffersonianism or of Jacksonianism, that was identi- 
fied in the popular mind with the struggle against the forces of money 
monopoly and concentrated control of credit and currency? How 
could he at once believe in the equality of opportunity for all men 
and yet use the whole power of the Federa! government to crush a 
strike and destroy a labor union, which was the only possible method 
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left open to laborers to acquire an equality of bargaining power with 
their employers? Why did he give the remaining strength he had 
in his “sunset days” to Thomas Fortune Ryan in reéstablishing the 
respectability of the great life insurance companies that had most 
flagrantly betrayed the trust reposed in them by their policy-hold- 
ers / 

Had Dr. McElroy undertaken to answer questions like these in 
some other way than by saying Cleveland possessed rugged honesty, 
he might have helped us in determining what particular sort of 
Crustacean he really was. In his own day the western and southern 
farmers did not think of Mr. Cleveland as belonging to the genus 
Brachyura at all but to the family of the Cimicidae, i. e. bug. He 
was of the same sort as gave its name to one of Poe’s tales. Their 
honesty was probably quite as “rugged” as that of Messrs. McElroy, 
Root, or even Cleveland, Mr. H. L. Mencken to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Bens. B. Kenprick. 

NorTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 





Some MEMORIES OF THE CiviL War, TOGETHER WITH AN APPRECIATION OF THE 
CAREER AND CHARACTER OF Magor GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM, LEADER IN 
THE COLONIAL WARS AND IN THE RevoLuTion. By George Haven Put- 
nam. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1924. Pages 301, $2.00). 


“Memories” are proverbially doubtful as historical material. Oc- 
casionally they are most valuable for the light they throw upon af- 
fairs with which the writer was intimately concerned, but even 
here they are apt to contain serious lapses. The major part of the 
so-called “Memories,” however, may be regarded as worthless to the 
historical investigator or student. For the general reader they 
serve admirably to add to the general confusion prevalent concern- 
ing the past. And this is particularly true when the narrative lacks 
almost entirely any autobiographical character as is the case with 
the present volume. 


The book is made up of lectures delivered by the author over an 
extended period of years. Its content is indicated by the titles: 

Forward; Causes of the Civil War; Abraham Lincoln and the 
Fight for the Maintenance of the Republic; Jefferson Davis, in the 
Light of History; The Men Behind the Guns; The London Times 
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and The American Civil War; The Battle of Cedar Creek; An 
Incident of the Civil War; General Grant; Letters from a Virginia 
Prison, 1864-1865; Israel Putnam. 

In character the book is inaccurate, absurdly so—unscholarly, 
and in general intemperate in spirit. For these reasons it is scarcely 
entitled to any very serious consideration. It throws no new light 
upon any of its subjects and lacks any trace of freshness of interpre- 
tation. 

Its temper is apparent throughout. The Civil War was a vile 
conspiracy, fostered and accomplished by a group of very evil men 
in the interest of the horrible institution of slavery as well as 
their selfish ambitions, and with no possible constitutional justi- 
fication whatever. They made of the War a horror and their memory 
must always be execrated. To attribute to them honesty, sincerity, 
or in fact any good qualities is either sickly sentimentality or im- 
proper condoning of crime. On the other hand all those who fought 
for the Union or supported it were heroes and statesmen who, monop- 
olizing ability and virtue, were unspotted by the world. These are, 
of course, not quotations; they sketch merely the impression made 
on the reviewer’s mind by reading the book. Sixty years should 
have mellowed the author a little, given him some of the sweetness 
of spirit—sentimentality”—of the gallant and generous Morris 
Schaff, whom he so cuttingly reproves. 

Bad as is the temper of the book, the ignorance displayed in it 
is worse. It is a new repository for a larger number of stories 
long-exploded, many of which were shamelessly manufactured in the 
sixties for war propaganda. Here appears again the statement that 
John B. Floyd, Secretary of War in Buchanan’s Cabinet, had sent 
all the arms and ammunition South for the use of the Confederacy. 
Never possessing any justification, a hostile investigating committee 
long ago pronounced it false. Not content with reaffirming the 
charge, the author describes Isaac Toucey, of Connecticut, as a 
Southerner and accuses him of having “seen to it that the naval 
force of the United States, at best but a handful of vessels, had 
been sent to the Northern Pacific.” 

One of the first acts of the Confederate Congress at Montgomery, 
we are gravely told, was the passage of the sequestration act provid- 
ing for the confiscation of all debts due from Confederate citizens, 
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to Union citizens. The act was scarcely sound in morals or in the 
practice of nations, but it might be well to recall to the author and 
his readers that it was passed in Richmond August 6, 1861, and 
that the occasion of its passage was the passage by Congress of a 
Confiscation Act which was to receive the approval of the President 
on that very day. It may be added that in 1862 the Congress of 
the United States passed another Confiscation act quite as unjusti- 
fied in morals or practice as the Sequestration Act. 

As might be expected the essay on Jefferson Davis is the most 
partisan of the group. Davis in the author’s mind was a bad man; 
a conspirator and a criminal. The slightest investigation of the 
subject would have disproved Robert J. Walker’s charge in Europe 
that Davis favored the repudiation in Mississippi which Walker 
championed, but it does not seem to have occurred to the author 
to investigate this or anything else. He has simply accepted what 
somebody else said without reference to truth or falsity. 

Upon Mr. Davis, too, is placed the responsibility for the sufferings 
of prisoners of war. Is the author not aware of the Union policy 
in respect to exchange of prisoners? Is he unaware of the refusal of 
the Union commanders to allow food, clothing, and medicines for 
the prisoners to come through the lines? Is he unaware that the 
United States made medicines contraband of war? Further, does 
the author know anything of the conditions at Johnson’s Island, 
Point Lookout, and Fort Delaware? Has he ever looked into the 
relative mortality in Union and Confederate prisons? Has he ever 
heard of Morris Island? And would he be willing for the respon- 
sibility for the horrors referred to, to be placed on Abraham Lincoln ? 
He is fully as responsible for them as Davis was for Libby, Salis- 
bury, and Andersonville and without the excuse of lack of food, 
clothing, medicine, and money. 

The author’s notions of the creation of the Union and the adop- 
tion of the constitution, are positively weird. He says that the 
states had nothing to do with either. The people of the United 
States did it all. In spite of this notion he apparently thinks the 
Constitution was written, adopted, and ratified by Alexander Hamil- 
ton all by himself. 

No one who knows anything of the author can fail to regret this 
book. It is not worthy of him and will not enhance his reputation. 
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It is one of the books that should not have ever come to the press. 


J. G. peRovityac Hamitton. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 





Witrn Concress anp Casinet. By William C. Redfield. (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 1924. Pages 307, $3.00). 


The tendency on the part of public men in the United States to 
publish their experiences and impressions is one that should be 
encouraged. It is of course true that many of the resulting volumes 
have little individual value. It is true, as well, that many of them 
are written with too full a consciousness of the fact that they will 
be later used by historical investigators to be entirely unbiased. 
But many are frank unvarnished records and as such are tremendous- 
ly valuable, and all contribute at least a mite to the discovery of the 
truth. 

Mr. Redfield’s book, I think, may be regarded as one of the val- 
uable contributions. It is rather sketchy—in fact was written as a 
series of sketches—but the author is a close and accurate observer, 
and is very successful in transmitting to his readers the impressions 
he has received. 

One value of the work lies in the fact that Mr. Redfield is, by 
no means, a politician in the accepted sense of the term. A very 
small part of his life has been spent in office or in political activity. 
A successful manufacturer of Republican antecedents, he became 
a Democrat because of his economic convictions. Public-spirited 
and civic-minded, he was interested in public affairs, and in 1901 
‘was made Commissioner of Public Works for the Borough of 
Brooklyn. He proved himself quietly but highly effective in car- 
rying out the duties of the office, and in 1910, without any effort 
on his part, he was nominated for the House of Representatives. 
In the one term he served, he demonstrated so clearly his grasp 
of commercial questions and his tendency to master the details of 
any question to which he turned his attention, that President Wilson 
placed him at the head of the Department of Commerce. In this 
position he served until November 1, 1919. 

The book is valuable for the light it throws on the Wilson admin- 
istration. What it tells of that, however, is largely accidental or at 
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least incidental. Mr. Redfield was throughout the faithful friend 
and ardent admirer of his chief, and the fact is made clear in these 
pages. But the book is not a history of the Wilson administration. 
It is rather a discussion of problems of administration with par- 
ticular reference to the Department of Commerce, and of the rela- 
tion of Congress to administration in our governmental system. 
For this reason, the chief value of the book is the light it throws on 
the workings of the governmental machine. 

One does not gather that Mr. Redfield consciously set out to draft 
an indictment of Congress, but the fact remains that the book is a 
bitter indictment in spite of its philosophical restraint. His critic 
ism of House and Senate is sound and convincing, and is based on 
personal experience. He finds the two major faults of Congress 
are ignorance and suspicion; ignorance of the “Government of the 
United States as a whole in its actual daily work in the field where 
that work is chiefly done—that is, outside of Washington”; and a 
prevailing spirit of suspicion and distrust of the administrative 
departments. The result is thus described: 

“A government department is also a great business which cannot 
be run all the time or in all its parts on a _ business basis, 
because it is under the control of a Board of Directors who do not 
understand the details of the business and who lack confidence in 
the management. Therefore this business—it is, by the way, your 
business, who read this—has about it curious paradoxes. Its di- 
rectors do not look at it as a whole and provide for its efficient 
working as one great organization. On the contrary, they look at 
it in small details and arrange for these frequently in ways opposed 
to the welfare of the whole and to the judgment and request of the 
managers.” 


Mr. Redfield’s accounts of various activities of the Department of 


Commerce are interesting as is his discussion of its work during the 
war. 


The book, as has been indicated, is temperate in spirit. But it 
is decidedly snappy in places. As examples of this: “But it is 
often difficult to visualize the Senate because of the Senators.” 
“They are very human in their assumptions and conceits. Their 
prejudices, their ignorances, are so obvious. They are never more 
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delightful to the sense of humor than when they take themselves most 
seriously. The Senate lives at times in a world apart from life.” 

The book is pleasant reading and is stamped with the same quiet 
sincerity which characterizes its author. 


J. G. peRovtuac HamirtTon. 
UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA. 





One HunpRED YEARS OF THE Monroe Doctrine. By David Y. Thomas, New 
York. The Macmillan Co. 1923. Pages xii, 580. 

This timely book in twenty-two chapters discusses the evolution, 
essential facts and various bearings of the doctrine which has been 
such a prominent influence in American foreign policy—emphasiz- 
ing its connection with events since 1880, and especially since 1900, 
with special attention to its relation to “economic imperialism.” 
For the period since 1914 it presents an excellent historical survey 
of foreign policy—through its narrative of the chief recent inter- 
national events: Pan-American Conferences, the Paris Confcrence 
(and the Senate debate), the Washington Conference (and the 
Senate debate), the Lausanne Conference, and the International 
Court of Justice. 

Only four chapters (pp. 1-50) treat exclusively the earlier period. 
The first two present the background, (historic and immediate) 
and the third and fourth are confined to the announcement of 1823 
and contemporary opinion to 1826. The fifth chapter, on “Non 
colonization in principle and practice” (pp. 51-84), the sixth, on 
“The struggle for a canal route” (pp. 85-117), and the ninth, on 
“Non interference in America by European powers” (pp. 184-202), 
are chiefly confined to the period before 1880. The seventh, on 
“Non-interference in European practice” (pp. 118-64), and the 
eighth, on “Interference in Africa, the Pacific and Asia” (175-83), 
and also the tenth, on “The relation of European claims” (pp. 
203-14), are largely devoted to the period after 1880. Subsequent 
chapters are confined to the last twenty-five years and most of them to 
the last ten years. The doctrine as related to economic imperialism 
receives special attention. Five chapters (Chapters XI-XV) treat 
“dollar diplomacy”’—in Santo Domingo, Hayti, Central America 
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and Mexico and in the struggle for oil. Two others, on recent 
European and Latin American views are closely related to this 
subject. 

Almost every chapter is introduced by an appropriate quotation 
from Monroe or from later American presidents or statesmen. One 
may be surprised to find that the chapter on “The Paris Conference 
and the Senate Debate” on the peace treaty is introduced by an 
earlier declaration (of 1915 and 1916) of Senator Lodge urging 
that the establishment of force behind international peace by united 
nations is the only method by which the peace of the world can be 
maintained. 

The book is equipped with a good general subject index. The foot- 
note references, largely to newspapers and other periodical publica- 
tions, are less satisfactory and do not adequately represent the useful 
body of facts presented in the book. Evidently the author’s investiga- 
tions have not been extended to all published materials nor manu- 
script materials such as the large mass of unpublished archives i in the 
Department of State at Washington. 


The volume sustains the excellent reputation of the publishers, 
but several typographical errors in spelling appear in the first edi- 
tion, (on pp. 2, 109, 119, 199 and 200, 324, 375, 457 and 538); 
“Y’Hays” for “l’Huys” or “Shuys” on pages 199 and 200 is proba- 
bly a mistake of the author. One mistake of fact appears on page 
119 (The proposed triple alliance was submitted to the Senate in 
1919). 


The book is readable. Usually the matter is well organized. The 
author cuts a clear path through the jungle of details, explaining 
prominent situations by brief historical excursions into the past and 
keeping chief circumstances and sequences well related. While 
broader in scope than.other books on this subject, it is less interpre- 
tative. Though the author usually shows excellent judgment, he 
exhibits a few injudicial deviations or lapses, especially in referring 
to the “rape” of Panama and to recent American policy in Hayti 
and Santo Domingo. In maintaining that the Monroe doctrine 
has necessarily implied non-interference in Europe, he appears to 
have confused the declaration of Monroe with certain earlier state- 
ments of Washington and Jefferson. 
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The author apparently disapproves of the American participation 
in the Algeciras Congress (which, after forcing an agreement be- 
tween France and Germany, supported the French claim to the right 
to perform an operation of the weak sultan of Morocco), because 
“success in averting a destructive war between the powers was 
achieved at the price of sacrificing a weak backward nation.” The 
Samoan intervention under the “remarkable treaty ratified by the 
Senate without any reservations” he characterizes as the most serious 
entanglement to that time, but elsewhere states that excepting the 
French alliance of 1778 “we have never made any alliance of any 
kind, unless the Four Power Treaty of 1922 be so called.” Ameri- 
can aid to Liberia in 1921 is mentioned as the “beginning of Ameri- 
can intervention in African affairs” and as “a new and unexpected 
development of the Monroe doctrine.” 

Perhaps the most striking of the developments having their origin 
in Monroe’s declaration is that by which the doctrine of non-inter- 
ference by Europe in the affairs of the new world has become a 
doctrine of interference by the United States in assuming the re- 


sponsibilities of preventing smaller states from furnishing an excuse 
for European interference. The chapters which outline and describe 
the process of this intervention on the part of the United States— 
in Hayti, Santo Domingo and Central America and to a less extent 
in Mexico—are full of facts collected nowhere else in such conven- 
ient form. 


Referring to the conditions of international anarchy which ac- 
company the theoretically ideal policy of the open door, which prac- 
tically may be closed by the entering body of one big man—he urges 
that the day of international regulation must come just as surely as 
national regulation came in domestic affairs, and that the longer we 
put it off the nearer we approach another war. 

After summarizing Secretary Hughes’s recent attempt to define, 
explain and defend the doctrine as a doctrine of self defense, the 
author takes issue—especially with the statement that “Our attitude 
is one of independence, not of isolation,” which he says beclouds 
the issue. “The changes of recent years,” he declares, “have made 
isolation impossible, and absolute independence of action is unthink- 
able for any nation not a friend of international anarchy.” His 
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statement that “whatever, promotes peace and justice can hardly be 
out of harmony with the Monroe doctrine” is more persuasive than 
judicial. 

The chapter on the Paris Conference and the Senate Debate, in 
which he gives a lively description of the battle between President 
Wilson and the Senate, is probably the most interesting and the most 
carefully written chapter in the book. In it he explains the wave of 
idealism which carried Wilson to Paris and the subsequent subsidence 
which defeated the treaty. In attempting to place responsibility for 
the defeat of the treaty he says “the real blame must be shared, per- 
haps about equally, by President Wilson and Senator Lodge—by 
Wilson for going to Paris instead of sending a commission with a rep- 
resentative Republican (such as Taft or Root) and senators (includ- 
ing Lodge) and for seeking to force the Covenant on the Senate un- 
changed, and by Lodge (and his coadjutors) for seeking partisan 
advantage, placing politics above patriotism and inconsistently re- 
versing his attitude of 1915-16. But he adds that in Wilson’s respon- 
sibility the Democrat minority must share. He admits that enemies 
of ratification of the League were not without grounds-for their sus- 
picions of the honest intentions of some of the great powers when 
playing the game of world politics. Although he doubts whether 
American leadership in the League would have saved Europe from 
moral and economic bankruptcy, he confidently asserts that American 
advice from Genoa to Lausanne would have been far more effective 
through a real representative than through an “observer” whose na- 
tion was shunning responsibility. 

Entrance into the World Court is regarded as tien compatible with 
our traditional policy. 

In reviewing the history of the doctrine Dr. Thomas asserts that 
the non-colonization feature has been fairly well enforced, though 
not always, and that even voluntary transfers or cessions have been 
successfully opposed; that the corollary promise never to interfere 
with existing European colonies was not seriously broken before the 
ejection of Spain from Cuba and Porto Rico in 1898; that the pledge 
of non-participation in European political conferences was consist- 
ently kept until 1880, but this policy of abstention from European 
affairs was put to several severe tests thereafter—the latest being 
the Paris peace conference of 1919, the Washington conference of 
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1922, relations in connection with the Turkish problem and the 
Lausanne conference in 1920-22, in which the United States sought 
tu participate in shaping international policies while refusing to 
assume a corresponding responsibility, and the pressure on the Bol- 
shevist Government of Russia; that the allied debts to the 
United States (a heritage of the World War) have furnished an- 
other lever for interferencea.in European affairs: That the promise 
to recognize de facto governments has not been fully or consistently 
kept (as seen in the recent refusal to recognize the government of 
Huerta and Obregon in Mexico) and the author injudiciously asserts 
that “the policy of recognizing whatever government suited our 
policy and sometimes interfering to set up such a government may 
be said to have been started by President Roosevelt when he recog- 
nized the revolutionary government of Panama’ (!) ; that the policy 
against European interference in America has been steady and has 
even extended to cases of threatened pressure; that the only serious 
attempt at political interference by Europe in America was the ad- 
venture of France attempting to establish the empire of Maximilian 
in Mexico and that European arbitration of American disputes can- 
not be properly regarded as interference; that on the matter of col- 
lecting claims there has been considerable change of attitude, the 
earlier policy of indifference giving way to a more vigorous policy 
beginning with restrictions on Cuba after 1900 and illustrated in the 
enforcement of arbitration of German claims against Venezuela in 
1902 (when Germany sought to put the Monroe doctrine to the test), 
and in the later arrangements to administer the customs of Santo 
Domingo (1905-07), Nicaragua (1911-16) and Hayti (1915)— 
partly to prevent European intervention and “partly to satisfy Amer- 
ican creditors and adventurers”; that our policy regarding partici- 
pation in intervention in American affairs by joint action, although 
usually opposed to such action, has sometimes been inconsistent— 
the widest departure being Secretary Fish’s remarkable proposal of 
1875 in the Spanish-Cuan war; that the pledge to leave the Latin 
American countries to themselves has recently been severely strained 
especially in San Domingo and Hayti where arrangements for accept- 
ing a receivership of eustoms was followed by “taking over all the 
revenues and the establishment of military government when re- 
sisted” and by “forcing loans, some of them at high rates although 
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guaranteed by the United States”—an interference in which the 
author seems to see the “sinister shadow of economic imperialism” 
forecasting political imperialism. 

Dr. Thomas does not agree with those who, holding that the Mon- 
roe doctrine is the same today that it was in 1823 when proclaimed 
out of self interest, assume that we must “either wield the big stick, 
or else give up the doctrine and let Europeans wield the stick.” To 
force Caribbean states to pay their debts while commonwealths of 
the United States are not compelled to pay he regards as “a strange 
spectacle of inconsistency.”” Doubting whether (since the disappear- 
ance of the old political system of Europe) American safety needs as 
much attention as formerly, and especially whether that safety can 
still be best promoted by a policy of isolation when changed condi- 
tions have brought power and new responsibility and compel close 
association with nations which were remote in 1823, he asks “whether 
we are not now strong enough, and under moral obligation, to take 
more thought of others, not quite so much for ourselves.” He does 
not favor the abandonment of the doctrine—especially not “if the 
world is to go in the old way, each nation for itself . . . and 
letting the devil take the hindmost”—but he predicts that when no 
one nation shall dominate and give law for half of the earth, but 
when all shall codperate in counsel for the common good—the “ad- 
vanced” nations instead of mutually guaranteeing each to the other 
their island possessions in the Pacific cease to advance” at the ex- 
pense of weaker nations and mutually pledging themselves to restrain 
anyone who does—the doctrine “will have become what Woodrow 
Wilson sought to make it, the guiding principle of action for the 
nations of the earth.” 


James Morton CaLianan. 
WEstT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 





SocioLoGy AND PoLITIcAL THEORY: A CONSIDERATION OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
Basis oF Pouirics. By Harry E.iner Barnes, Ph.D., New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1924. Pages xiii, 260. 


This book was not written for “the tired business man,” and hence 
is not a fit substitute for the “movies.” But for those having either 
a theoretical or a practical interest in social or political matters it is 
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more than stimulating. It was begun as a doctor’s dissertation and 
still bears many of the ear-marks of the tribe into which it barely 
escaped being born. But had it suffered such a birth it would cer- 
tainly have been a chief of its clan. Begun in 1915, before the 
Wellsian movement toward synthesis had gotten under way and be- 
fore such courses as that of “Contemporary Civilization” at Columbia 
had emphasized the need of correlating for the student the data of 
the various social sciences, it is in keeping with both these tendencies. 

The writer, formerly an instructor in history at Columbia Uni- 
versity and now professor of historical sociology at Smith College, 
is one of the most able of the younger generation in his field—and 
his field seems to be limited only by the bounds of the social sciences. 
Reacting from the pre-war tendency toward narrow specialization 
with its inevitable nearsightedness and pedantry, Professor Barnes 
represents the newer movement toward constructive synthesis. 
Though the latter may present the contrary danger of superficiality 
one would scarcely bring such a charge against the present work. 

The main theme of the book is indicated in the subtitle. At the 
outset it shows by numerous references to the works of leading socio- 
logists and political scientists how the earlier concepts of the state as 
“a single unique entity,” “an end in itself,” existing from the be- 
ginning of things, and its own excuse for being have given place to 
the idea that tha only justification for political government is social 
utility. If this be true then sociology, combining its own findings 
with those of its sister sciences and seeking to throw light upon social 
needs, tendencies and problems, must bear a basic relation to the 
science of politics. What is the best form of government? “There 
is no absolutely ‘best? . . . The desirable type of government 
is that which is best suited to the needs of the existing society at a 
particular time.” Thus elasticity is necessary to meet changing con- 
ditions. The old legalistic method of forcing the application of an- 
cient shibboleths and “sacred principles” to new situations often 
with the most obvious irrationality is going by the boards. We are 
coming to realize that the student of society has much more that is 
vital to offer the political theorist and the practical statesman than 
the mustiest constitutional lawyer. 

Not that the sociologists have discovered panaceas for the numerous 
ills of the body politic; they are not as a rule utopians, either social- 
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istic or anarchistic. Their science is young and many of the prob- 
lems with which they deal do not admit of final “solutions.” But 
they have amassed considerable data which the political scientist 
cannot ignore and are roughly charting a course which must com- 
mand the attention of the statesman if civilization is to be saved 
from the rocks. 

The contributions of sociology to political theory are discussed in 
relation to such subjects as the origin and nature of the state, the 
process of government, the scope of state activity, international re- 
lations, and theories of sovereignty, liberty, rights, and progress. 
The attitudes of the leading sociologists toward such specific ques- 
tions as representation of vocations and special interests, social leg- 
islation, blue-law restrictions, nationalism, imperialism and the 
League of Nations are also discussed. 

For the benefit of those who wish to carry the study further the 
book is well annotated and has an excellent bibliography. 

A. M. Arvert. 


NorTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 





DaRKER PHASES OF THE SouTH. By Frank Tannenbaum. New York, G. P 

Putnam’s Sons, 1924. Pages 203. 

We Southerners have always been more or less sensitive to “yan- 
kee” criticism, a reaction explained in large measure no doubt by the 
fact that such criticism has often been pharisaical. It might be said 
moreover that we are inclined to be over-sensitive to-criticism in gen- 
eral, regardless of its source, method or spirit. Perhaps our long 
defense of an unfortunate institution in the face of galling attacks 
developed a sort of complex. However along with the spirit of the 
age we seem to be growing more tolerant of the outside critic and 
more inclined to turn the searchlight upon our own institutions, 
traditions and tendencies. 


Here is a critic who is not a yankee—nor a Pharisee. Frank 
Tannenbaum was born an Austrian Jew. He was brought by his 
parents to this country when still a child and kept for several years 
on a farm in Massachusetts. Too restless to endure the “boredom” 
of rural life, he ran away from home as a lad and became a casual 
laborer in New York City where he soon fell in with the “wobblies.” 
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It was in this connection that he first broke into the headlines and got 
the name of being a radical. During the unusually hard winter of 
1914-15 he sought in vain to obtain permission to, house a shivering 
group of unemployed in one of the churches. Indignant that an in- 
stitution supposed to minister to the needs of humanity should close 
its doors to these unfortunates, and doubtless wishing to stir the 
public conscience by a spectacular stroke, he returned to the men 
and led them into the sanctuary by force. For this he spent a year 
in prison on Blackwell’s Island. He has since graduated at Co- 
lumbia, traveled rather extensively in this country and Mexico, 
written three books and a number of magazine articles though he is 
still barely thirty. He spent a season at Camp Sevier near Green- 
ville, S. C., where he first developed his interest in Southern prob- 
lems, and has since made several tours of the South visiting with 
friends in the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, and Texas. 

Mindful of his youthful escapade one might expect to find Tan- 
nenbaum voleanic. But this he certainly is not. One may disagree 
with him in certain of his ideas but one must admit that he is dis- 
passionate and is earnestly striving to be fair. In speaking of the 
Ku Klux Klan, which he regards as a very unwholesome and dan- 
gerous force, he indulges no tirade of abuse against its membership. 
It is worse than futile, he thinks, to attempt an explanation of a 
mass movement by abusing its participants. “There is little use 
in implying evil motives to people dedicated to a cause we condemn. 
This is too easy an explanation. As such it is subject to the sus- 
picion of being untrue. Sincerity is a common virtue, and must 
not be denied in an analysis of group behavior.” Thus without 
abusing either individuals or groups he tries from, the standpoint of 
the social psychologist to explain the causes and consequences of the 
Ku Klux Klan, paternalism in the mill village, prison conditions, 
and the agrarian situation. 


The chapter on the Ku Klux is at once the most original and the 
most vulnerable. There is little new of course in the idea that the 
Klan is “a thing of passion” rather than reason; that it sprang from 
tradition and prejudice; that it feeds upon the common love of mys- 
tery, excitement, and gregarious combativeness ; and that, since these 
forces are among the greatest obstacles in the way of social progress, 
the thing is a great misfortune tothe country. Let us note some of 
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his more original contributions to the subject (not meaning to imply 
that they are altogether new). The Klan, he says, furnishes an 
“emotional outlet” amid the oppressive monotony of the rural South. 
True, no doubt, but the point loses some of its force when we recall 
the tremendous strength of the order in many of the large cities of the 
North. We cannot have our attention called too often, however, 
to the need for more wholesome means of expression for those irre- 
pressible emotional tendencies which otherwise crop out in unfortu- 
nate ways. Much emphasis is placed also upon the after-war psy- 
chology. The war greatly “intensified the habit of violence” and 
left an unspent hate to seek another object upon which to vent itself. 
This would certainly seem, to go far toward explaining the immense 
growth of the Klan in the country as a whole since the armistice, and 
perhaps if we use the word “origin” in a sufficiently broad sense it is 
not out of place in a discussion of “its social origin in the South.” 
Other effects of the war which he thinks stimulated the Ku Klux 
in this section were that it expanded the negro’s horizon, increased 
for a time his economic power, and tolled him northward; so that 
the determination to “keep him in his place” was intensified. The 
general progress of the negro race since freedom, with its implied 
threat of upsetting the social status, is offered as one of the factors 
which tended to call for the K. K. K. Finally comes the question 
of sex—dangerous ground but of compelling interest to the psycho- 
analyst. Mr. Tannenbaum thinks that the over-sensitiveness of white 
men in some parts of the South in reference to the sanctity of the 
women of their race is “the compensation for the lack of protection 
which the colored women have to endure,” a sort of “defense mech- 
anism,” or complex. 

It is always difficult to maintain one’s perspective and keep a due 
sense of proportion in discussing a nation-wide movement from the 
viewpoint of a particular section. The K. K. K. represents a con- 
vergence of a multiplicity of forces extremely difficult to analyze. 
The animus of the thing as a whole, for example, is directed against 
negroes, Catholics, Jews, foreigners, “radicals” (often meaning mere 
liberals), “modernists” (including scientists and those advocating or 
practicing unconventional ethical standards), and sometimes organ- 
ized labor, the distribution of emphasis in any given locality depend- 
ing upon the strength of the groups which the righteous feel that 
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God has called them to fight. In fairness to Mr. Tannenbaum be 
it said that he has no illusions of having said the last word on his 
subject. 

Under the heading “The South Buries Its Anglo-Saxons,” a chap- 
ter is devoted to the mill village, paternalism being the central theme. 
“IT am not talking,” he says, “about wages, hours of labor, child 
labor, or conditions of labor. I am talking about the stripping of 
a large section of the Southern community of its contacts with the 
world.’’ Life in the mill village is extremely deadening, he holds, 
because the community, altogether too homogeneous to begin with, is 
socially and spiritually isolated, and is dominated in almost every 
phase of its being by the management of the mill. Not that the 
latter is harshly tyrannical; on the contrary, if is often very kindly, 
almost fatherly; but it allows no opportunity for the development 
of personality and initiative. The system doubtless makes for econ- 
omy and for harmony between employers and workers. It is evi- 
dently good business for the owner, and it probably affords a higher 
standard of living after a fashion for the worker; but it tends to rob 
the latter of a chance to outgrow his mental childhood, to rise above 
his situation if he has the ability to do so, and on the other hand 
to rob the world of possible leadership and creative genius. The 
author is here dealing with an extremely vital problem. Though 
by no means the first to appreciate it, he has presented it with much 
force and some originality. ‘The way out,” he says, “is apparently 
to compel the mill to secure its labor as other industries do” and to 
surrender its power over the domestic and social life of the commu- 
nity. (He does not say how this is to be accomplished.) He be- 
lieves, furthermore, that new blood should be brought in by immigra- 
tion. 


The chapter on prisons should be read only by those who have a 
heart, and will have a meaning only for those who have risen above 


the barbarous conceptions of society’s duty toward its unsocial mem- 
bers. 


His discussion of “The Single Crop: Its Social Consequences in 
the South” is quite worth while but seems the least original. He 
apparently fails to appreciate the strength and possibilities of the 
codperative movement in this section. 
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One of the most interesting points in the book is the idea that 
the South is suffering from a “fixation” upon the negro problem 
which needs to be broken up by the development of greater interest 
in other problems. This would not only help toward the solution of 
the latter but, by relieving the tension upon it, would make for a 
more dispassionate and hence a more rational attitude on all sides 
toward our “darkest phase” in the South. 

A. M. Arnert. 


NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

























A Lire oF WiriLiAM SHAKESPEARE. Joseph Quincey Adams. Pages 561; Il- 
lustrations. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 
With the vast quantity of Shakespeariana already on the shelves 

of the libraries, it would appear that any real contribution to the 
subject would be impossible. As Dr. Furness used to say of Hamlet, 
so it might with truth be said of Hamlet’s creator: “No word 
that be spoke but has been scanned as no other words have been save 
those of Holy Writ.” In spite of what we might have expected, 
Professor Adams has made a very substantial contribution to Shakes- 
pearean scholarship, so substantial, in fact, that no student of this 
greatest of all writers can afford not to have thorough knowledge of 
it. Let me warn such a reader that he should, before beginning to 
read Professor Adams’s book, be well up on sleep and ahead with 
other work: it is not a book easy to lay down. 

Joseph Quincy Adams, Professor of English in Cornell University, 
was born in 1881 in Greenville, South Carolina, the son of the Rev- 
erend Joseph Quincy Adams, D.D., who now lives in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, having held important pastorates in both the Caro- 
linas. Professor Adams received both his Bachelor’s and his Master’s 
degree from Wake Forest College, and his Doctorate from Cornell. 
He has had extensive experience in study and travel abroad. Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Sledd at Wake Forest and Professor James Morgan 
Hart at Cornell are his fathers in English faith and doctrine. Pro- 
fessor Adams is now abroad on leave of absence continuing his 
studies. 

“To portray the dramatist in the atmosphere in which he lived and 
worked” is the purpose of this Life. Except, therefore, as they 
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throw light on the poet’s education, on his reading, and on his meth- 
ods of work, aesthetic criticism, questions of dates and sources of 
plays—so abundantly treated elsewhere—are not discussed. How- 
ever, the openness, the freshness, and the vigor of mind which Pro- 
fessor Adams has brought to bear on the relatively meager facts 
have resulted in a marvelously clear and convincing picture of the 
dramatist. The arduous and painstaking labors of Professor and 
Mrs. Wallace, of the University of Nebraska have brought to light 
discouragingly little that is new. But the old evidence has been re- 
weighed, and many of the inferences formerly made therefrom are 
shown to be unwarranted. The reader is led to surmize, indeed, 
whether or not enthusiastic admiration has induced Professor Adams 
to make out too good a case for his client. However this may be, 
the picture which results is not only clear and attractive; it is also 
far beyond any other in its consistency. 

Three episodes in the early life of the poet are presented differently 
from the presentation in the earlier biographies. These are the mar- 
riage, the deer stealing, and the poet’s occupation before leaving 
Stratford. From the facts that Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway 
were married, not after the “thrice-asking of the banns,” but by 
special license after only one asking, and that a child was born to 
them six months later, inferences were made most unfavorable to the 
poet and to Anne. Through the research, first, of Mr. J. W. Gray, 
published in. his book, Shakespeare’s Marriage, and continued by 
Professor Adams, it is shown by numerous instances that by a prior 
betrothal, or troth-plight, the proceeding was entirely regular, and 
“no question of morals would in those days have arisen.” 

The story of poaching on Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer, supposed to be 
supported by the punning in the first scene of “The Merry Wives,” 
is likewise rejected, not “through any sentimental desire to protect 
the reputation of the poet,” but as resting on evidence entirely in- 
sufficient. 

Most interesting of the changes of view concerning these three 
episodes is that with regard to Shakespeare’s occupation before leav- 
ing Stratford. The tradition of his having spent all the years be- 
tween leaving school and going to London as apprentice to his father 
or to a butcher has always seemed out of harmony with his training, 
with his intellect, and with the fact that upon his arrival in London 
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he appears as a man of letters, “giving every indication of book- 
culture, and exhibiting a sure literary sense.”” The argument that 
Shakespeare, while it is granted that probably until twenty-one he 
was “apprenticed to a butcher,” had from twenty-one to about twenty- 
eight a different occupation in preparation for his later work, is 
based upon a statement of William Beeston, son of Christopher 
Beeston, this latter a member of the London troupe which Shakes- 
peare joined, made to John Aubrey, and recorded by Aubrey among 
the notes for his Lives of Eminent Men. Aubrey “took” from Bees- 
ton the following: “Though as Ben Jonson says of him, that he 
had but little Latin and less Greek, he understood Latin pretty well, 
for he had been in his younger years a schoolmaster in the country.” 

A wonderfully interesting and convincing argument Professor 
Adams builds with this bit of very important evidence as a beginning. 

The larger part of the Life has of course to do with the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Company, to which Shakespeare became attached and 
for which he wrote his plays. Professor Adams has prepared him- 
eelf for writing this, so far, his most important book by having de- 
voted himself to the study of the Elizabethan period, a previous re- 
sult of which study has appeared in his Shakespearean Playhouses. 
The present work is therefore the product of ripe scholarship. His 
interest centers in the setting, the externals, of the plays. The his- 
tory and relation of the great theatrical companies, their personnel, 
and the houses in which they gave their performances are intimately 
told. The story of the building of “The Theatre” by James Bur- 
bage, the first in England, in fact the first in Europe, is given in much 
detail. It is, however, strange to note that Professor Adams says 
that in planning this building Burbage “had no model to follow.” 
He fails to mention what he must have recognized, that Burbage got 
the main idea of his building from the inn-yards in which perform- 
ances had previously been given. The hollow square of the inn-yard 
was only slightly modified into the octagon of “The Theatre,” even 
to the “pit,” which the “groundlings” occupied, being left open to the 
sky. It was, moreover, years before the platform stage of the old 
inn-yards was changed into the modern picture stage; and the “pit,” 
which in the American theatres contains the choice, high-priced 
seats, in England continued to be the place of cheap seats for the 
rabble. 
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A summary of Shakespeare’s achievements by the time of the open- 
ing of the Globe Theatre, in 1599, gives an idea of his rapid ad- 
vance: “Coming to London unknown and in poverty, he had earned 
recognition as one of England’s greatest poets; he had made himself 
the most successful playwright of his age; he had acquired wealth, 
heraldic honors, and a splendid country home in Stratford; and by 
sheer force of genius he had placed his company in a position of un- 
disputed supremacy in the dramatic world. And he was now just 
thirty-five years of age.” No comment on this accomplishment is in 
order ; the facts speak too eloquently. 

Professor Adams takes the rational position on Shakespeare’s 
objectivity in his writing. The discussion of Troilus and Cressida 
offers occasion for pronouncement on this much-mooted question. Is 
the bitter pessimism of the play to be accounted for by disillusion- 
ment in the poet’s personal life? Is the “Dark Lady” responsible? 
“No doubt he put much of himself into his work, as every artist must 
do, and especially the dramatist; but he drew from his great store 
of wisdom and sympathy, not from his temporary moods and petty 
troubles.” As usual, the golden mean is wisdom’s choice. 

One closes the book with the wish that the great poet, so gentle in 
his life, so beloved by his fellow members of the Chamberlain’s Com- 
pany, might, after these three hundred years, know how admiringly, 
how sympathetically, he is being interpreted. Truly, I believe, he 
would highly approve this most recent attempt to put him before the 
world “in his manner as he lived.” 

By this work Professor Adams places himself with Horace Howard 
Furness, and Francis J. Child, and Thomas R. Lounsbury, and 
James Douglas Bruce, in the small group of really great scholars 
in the field of English in America. 

Txomas P,. Harrison. 


NortH CaroLina STaTE COLLEGE. 





BRIEFER MENTION. BY D. L. CORBITT 


Tue Sprit or America. By Angelo Patri. Illustrated by Hanson Booth. 
The American Viewpoint Society, Inc., New York, 1924. 118 pages. 
This little book written from an historical standpoint has for its 
purpose the Amercanization of the school children of the United 
States. It is adorned with decorative illustrations, portraits and 
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photographs so as to impress upon the child’s mind the idea and 
ideal upon which America was founded and has developed. The 
book is well adapted to classroom uses as it possesses unity and per- 
manence. 

The underlying patriotic idea of each national holiday; the flag; 
great characters, from the beginning of the United States to the 
present day; events in our national life; the virtues of thrift, sim- 
plicity and courage are features of its lessons. These fundamental 
principles in American life and success are well impressed on the 
child’s mind in simple and unified style, but with lofty emotion. 

In one chapter of the book an appeal is made to “Preserve the Lan- 
guage” of America, which is interspersed with citations of some of 
the most gifted men whose works will live. They did not abuse the 
language. But the illustration of the correct use of “Hell” could 
very easily have been omitted, and a word substituted to show the 
proper use of some word which school children would have more need 
to employ. School children will not go through such an experience 
as Mr. Patri narrates. 

This book is good for the purpose for which it was written—the 
Americanization of the United States. It is patriotic to the core, but 
has a tendency to create within the child’s mind the idea that there is 
only one nation, and that is America. 





WE AND Our History. By Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart. Illustrated by Hanson 
Booth and Francis J. Rigney. The American Viewpoint Society, Inc., New 
York, 1924. Pages 320. 


The book which is written to meet a new need in the teaching 
of History in the United States, is divided into five major parts. 
“Foundations of the Republic,” “The Young United States,” “Weld- 
ing the Nation,” “Twentieth Century Americans,” and “Appendix” 
are the divisions which are made according to the development of 
the United States. Of course at the beginning there is a retrospec- 
tion to the day' of Columbus, and from that point the threads of the 
story of America are picked up and woven into a narrative that is 
backed up with full page drawings, pictorial charts, maps, half-tone 
and line illustrations. 
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At the end of each chapter of the book there is a brief account of 
a great man who best illustrates the epoch which it treats. A photo- 
graph of each of these men is also included. 

The appendix is well) worth while. It includes The “Mayflower” 
Compact; the Declaration of Independence; Articles of Confedera- 
tion; Federal Constitution, analyzed text and meaning; and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine besides questions and problems. Such an appendix is an 
asset to the comprehension and understanding of the school child. 
It gives him something to think about, and in that way not only 
teaches him the facts of our History, but stimulates him to analyze 
' and form opinions of his own. 





We AND OvR GOVERNMENT. By Jeremiah Whipple Jenks and Rufus Daniel 
Smith, with Drawings by Hanson Booth. The American Viewpoint So- 
ciety, Inc., New York, 1922. Pages 221. 

“We and Our Government” is a book written for classroom work. 
It is illustrated with photographs, drawings, maps, half-tone and 
line illustrations. This book is written on the order of “We and 
Our History.” 

The book explains the mechanics of government, law and govern- 
ment, the Constitution of the United States, American citizenship, 
and various other things. It gives a good discussion of local, state 
and national governments. Taxation which is important and inter- 
esting to all citizens 21 years of age is discussed as well as other im- 
portant phases of government such as electing the various officers 
throughout the country. 

Such things as the distinction between fundamental and statutory 
law are explained in terms which are easily comprehensible to school 
children. The use of photographs of the Presidents of the United 
States with the term of office beneath each picture is a commendable 
way to impress upon the child’s mind the succession to the highest 
office in the United States. 

The chapter on the Constitution of the United States is very good. 
All the necessary explanation for the child’s complete understanding 
of that document is given in notes and illustrations of drawings, 
photographs, ete. 

There are quotations of some of the most eminent men of the 
country given at the end of most of the chapters. 
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The book is written in simple, yet uniform language and is easily 
understandable by students of high schools. It contains material not 
usually taught to such children, but it fills a direct need in order to 
make the future citizens understand the government under which they 
will live. 





‘We anp Our Work. By Dr. Joseph French Johnson, with Drawings by 
Hanson Booth and Pictorial Charts by Francis J. Rigney. The American 
Viewpoint Society, Inc. New York, 1924. Pages 298. 

This book is the third of the series published by the American 
Viewpoint Society, Inc. It is published for use in secondary edu- 
cation, and has for its purpose the facilitation of the problem of 
teaching and at the same time endeavors to make the subject matter 
less difficult for the students to understand. 

The first part of the book is in the nature of a History, but it 
tends to lay the foundation for the principles of economics which are 
discussed in the latter part. Throughout the book the simplicity of 
the American people is demonstrated with pictures and illustrations 
backing up the text. 

After having created the child’s interest in things industrial an 
introduction into pure economics is made. Such topics as “Classes 
of Workers,” “Income and Wealth,” “Marketing and Produce,” 
“Foreign Trade and the Tariff,” “Large Scale Production,” “Rent 
and Interest,” and “Wages and Profits” are discussed in a very 
effective manner. ; 

Such chapters as “How Wealth is Produced” and “Money, Prices 
and Banking” are timely and in the present industrialization of the 
United States serve an important need in teaching the school children 
the theories and practices in our modern American system. 

This little book was written to aid both pupil and teacher to under- 
‘stand this important science, and it has met this purpose with a new 
approach to the subject. This book incorporates the same editorial 
end pictorial features as are used in “We and Our Government” and 
“We and Our History.” 

These four books, “The Spirit of America,” “We and Our His- 
tory,” “We and Our Government,” and “We and Our Work” meet a 
direct need in secondary education. The illustrations are good and 
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efficient, and no doubt will create a greater interest in the child and 
give him a better comprehension of the the subject matter. All four 
books are written with the idea of Americanizing the school children 
in the hope that they get a greater realization of America. The 
method of presentation and development of subject matter is new, 
but nevertheless is effective and interesting. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON NORTH CAROLINA 


Then and Now. By Professor William R. Boyd. The Tarheel Banker, 
March, 1924. 

Burke Pageant. By Virginia Terrell. News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C., 
May 21, 1924. 

Black Teacher of Southern Whites. By Joseph Lacy Seawell. The New 
York Times Magazine, May 18, 1924. 

Walter Clark, Chief Justice of North Carolina. Biography, editorial, Ral- 
eigh Times, May 19, 1924; Raleigh News and Observer, May 20, 1924. 

Ramsgate Marker at Raleigh. History and addresses, Raleigh News and 
Observer, May 18, 1924. 

The Confederate Flag. Letter of Captain S. A. Ashe in the Raleigh Times, 
May 8, 1924. 

Goldsboro—The Gate City of Eastern North Carolina. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Goldsboro, N. C. Pamphlet, 40 pp. illustrated. 


Old Days of Turpentine Industry. O. J. Peterson, Raleigh News and 
Observer, April 20, 1924. 


An Anthology of Verse by American Negroes. By Newman I. White and 


Walter Clinton Jackson, Trinity College Press, Durham, N. C., 1924. 


True Tales of Old Times. By Joseph Lacy Seawell, Greensboro Daily 
News, April 27, 1924. 


The South Takes The Offensive. By Gerald W. Johnson, The American 
Mercury, May, 1924. 


Skylines and Horizons. By Dubose Heyward, New York. The Macmillan 
Company, 1924, Cloth, 74 pp. 


Pearson’s Poems. By James Larkin Pearson, Boomer, N.C. James Larkin 
Pearson, Cloth, 374 pp. Price, $2.00. . 


Fort Macon Established Just Hundred Years Ago. By Edward Elms Brit- 
ton, Raleigh News and Observer, April 13, 1924. 


Gives History Medical Society. By G. M. Cowper, Raleigh News and 
Observer, April 13, 1924. 


Early History of Raleigh Papers. By Inez Brigman, News and Observer, 
Raleigh, May 4, 1924. 


Christianity In Business: A. E. Staley. By W. A. Harper, Raleigh News 
and Observer, May 4, 1924. 


Clarence Poe (under caption Plea for Schools, etc.) By W. O. Saunders, 
reprinted from Success, May, 1924; Raleigh News and Observer, May 4, 1924. 


Fred A. Olds—An Appreciation. By James Sprunt, Raleigh News and 
Observer, May 4, 1924. 


The Old Plank Road. By William A. Blair, Greensboro Daily News (serial- 
ly in Sunday issues), April and May. 
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Eastern North Carolina. Pamphlet, 49 pp. illustrated. Issued by Eastern 
Carolina Chamber of Commerce, Kinston, N. C., 1924. 

North Carolina. By I. 8. Cobb, New York; Doran, 1924. Price 50c. 

Blue Book of Southern Progress, 1924. By Manufacturers Record, Balti- 
more, Md. Paper, 221 pp. Contains numerous references to North Caro- 
lina throughout the work and a special statistical table on page 155. Price 
50c. 

Hell-Bent Fer Heaven. By Hatcher Hughes, Harper & Bros., New York, 
1924. 


James Hall, A Memorial. By Archibald Henderson, Greensboro Daily 
News, May 25, 1924. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Mr. W. S. Jenkins of Lincolnton, N. C., and Mr. Walker Barnette 
of Huntersville, N. C., both recent graduates of the University of 
North Carolina, and Mr. W. P. Brandon of Emory University, have 
been appointed teaching fellows in history at the University of North 
Carolina for the year 1924-1925. 

Mr. K. ©. Frazer, M.A., of the University of North Carolina, 
has been appointed instructor in government at the University of 
North Carolina. Mr. Frazer has just completed his resident work 
for his doctorate at Johns Hopkins University. 

Mr. C. C. Norton, M.A., of Emory University, who has been 
pursuing work for his doctorate at the University of North Carolina, 
has been appointed instructor in history at the University for 
1924-1925. 

Mr. F. C. Anscombe, M.A., of the University of North Carolina, 
until recently professor of history at Guilford College, has obtained 
a leave of absence from the latter institution to become assistant 
in history at the University of North Carolina for 1924-1925. Mr. 
Anscombe has just submitted to the history faculty at the University 
a master’s thesis entitled “Work of the Baltimore Association: The 
Quakers and Reconstruction in North Carolina,” which has been 
accepted by the department. 

The following announcements for work in summer schools have 
been made: Prof. J. F. Rippy, of the University of Chicago, will 
teach Hispanic-American history in the summer school at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Prof. W. W. Pierson, Jr., of the University of North Carolina, 
will give courses in Hispanic-American history and Inter-American 
Relations with a special reference to problems in Caribbean area, 
at the summer session of the University of Chicago. 

Prof. W. E. Caldwell, of the University of North Carolina, will 
give courses in Greek and Roman history at the summer school of 
Cornell University. 

Prof. W. W. Pierson, Jr., of the University of North Carolina, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence, as a Kenan Research 
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Professor, for the year 1924-1925. Professor Pierson will spend 
the first six months of his leave in South America, going first to Lima 
as a delegate of the State Literary and Historical Association of 
North Carolina to the Pan-American Scientific Congress, after 
which he will visit Chili, Uruguay, Brazil, and the Argentine 
Republic. He will take a course of work at the University of 
Buenos Ayres in Argentine History and Constitutional Law. The 
latter half of his leave will be spent in Spain, where he will attend 
lectures at the University of Madrid and pursue work in the Spanish 
archives at Seville, Simancas, and other points in Spain. The 
archives at Seville contain numerous documents bearing on the 
history of North Carolina, which Professor Pierson will examine 
and arrange to have copied for the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission. 


Dr. and Mrs. E. C. Branson and their daughter, Elizabeth, have 
returned to Chapel Hill from Europe, which they have been touring 
for the past year. During his travels Dr. Branson contributed to the 
state papers a series of interesting newspaper articles on conditions 


abroad as a result of his studies. The Bransons had a difficult time 
when they came out of Denmark in the fall and set out to go through 
Germany to France. In Stuttgart a bank’s board of directors had 
a special meeting to decide whether or not they would let Professor 
Branson have thirty American dollars. They called him into the 
meeting, discussed the matter gravely with him, explained the great 
need of German banks for American money, and ended by declining 
to give cash in exchange for his American Express Company checks. 
Whereupon he went around the corner to a tailor who gave him not 
only 30 but 50 dollars for his checks. 

On May 7, Dr. Henry Louis Smith, President of Washington and 
Lee University spoke before the Raleigh Lions Club on the career 
of Lee as an educator. His address appears in the Raleigh News 
and Observer for May 8, 1924. Dr. Smith also spoke in Raleigh on 
Lee, May 10. 

In the Raleigh News and Observer, May 8, 1924, is an article by 
Mrs. W. T. Bost on the club house of the Raleigh Woman’s Club. 
It traces the beginnings of the first building of this kind erected in 
North Carolina. 
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Miss Jean Coltrane of North Carolina, was elected one of the 
eight Vice-Presidents General of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution at the 33d Congress of the D. A. R. in April. 

In War Documents and Addresses (volume VI of the general 
series Illinois In The World War) the Illinois State Historical 
Library brings to a conclusion its present program of war publica- 
tions. Among the addresses printed are two by Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, one before The American Bankers Association, Chicago, 
September 27, 1918, and one at Springfield, October 6, 1918, at 
the Centennial Celebration. 


In Harpers for May appears as the leading article a conversation 
between Archibald Henderson and George Bernard Shaw. Dr. 
Henderson returned to Chapel Hill in April from an extended 
European tour. 


On April 26, R. B. House, Archivist of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, spoke before the Woman’s Club in Greensboro 
on “History as Literature.” 


Wilson High School won the debating championship of North 
Carolina schools by winning the final contest over Durham at Chapel 
Hill April 10. Wilson was represented by Katharine Ware and 
Fred Carr. They upheld the affirmative of the query: “Resolved, 
That the Inter-allied War Debts Should be Canceled.” Durham 
was represented by Lucille Mulholland and Everett Weatherspoon. 


Dr. David G. Lyon of Harvard University gave three lectures at 
the University of North Carolina beginning April 6. His lectures 
were on Palestine as revealed by modern excavations. 


State College has received as a gift from Mrs. Walter Hines 
Page a copy of the London, de Laszlo portrait of Walter Hines Page. 
The picture was accepted for the college by President E. C. Brooks. 

During July and August Prof. William K. Boyd of Trinity 
College will offer courses in American History in the summer school 
of Harvard University. Assistant Professor Carroll, also of Trinity, 
will be lecturer in the summer quarter of the University of Nebraska. 
Announcement has likewise been made that Dr. Paul N. Garber, 
now of Brown University, has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of History at Trinity, tenure to take effect in September. At the 
same institution Miss Alice May Baldwin, recently Associate in 
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History at the University of Chicago, has been appointed Dean of 
Women with the rank of Assistant Professor of History. 

On April 8, Greensboro College celebrated Founders’ Day by ap- 
propriate exercises and an address by Judge W. P. Bynum. 


During the week of April 7, thee citizens of Wendell celebrated 
by parades, pageants, oratory, and other means one of the largest 
festivals in the history of Wake County. Professor M. C. S. Noble 
was the chief speaker. 


The Trinity College Library, widely known for its Southern 
Americana, has recently placed at the disposal of readers a most 
valuable collection of newspapers numbering 188 volumes, and pub- 
lished at such centers as Washington, D. C., Richmond and Norfolk, 
Va., Charleston and Camden, S. C., and Raleigh, N. C. 


The largest file is the National Intelligencer of Washington, 
complete from 1811 to 1870. Richmond is represented by twenty- 
six volumes of the Enquirer, ranging from 1804 to 1840, and the 
Dispatch. Also belonging to the Virginia group are seven volumes 
of the Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald covering the years 1817 to 
1824; the Chronicle and Old Dominion for 1844-45; and the New 
Era of 1845-46. 

From South Carolina after many wanderings have come the 
Charleston Courier and the News and Courier, ranging from 1845 
to 1878; the Charleston Mercury of the Civil War period with its 
famous broadside of December 20, 1860, headed “The Union Is 
Dissolved” ; and a most rare volume containing the Camden Journal 
and Camden Confederate of 1864. 

Among the North Carolina treasures are the Wilmington Journal 
from 1853 to 1862; the Raleigh Standard in the forties and fifties; 
the Sentinel for 1870-71; the Observer of 1877 and 1878; and the 
News and Observer of 1897-98. 


There are also several volumes of rare northern newspapers, 
especially the National Gazette for 1801 and the New York Adver- 
tiser 1817-1820. In addition to these bound volumes a series of 
portfolios contain odd numbers of such scarce prints as the Raleigh 
Minerva, the Federal Republican of New Bern, the Carolina Journal 
of Fayetteville, the North Carolina Journal of Halifax, the Repub- 
lican and the Intelligencer of Petersburg, the Patriot of Richmond, 
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and the Nashville Whig—all issues of the period prior to 1820. 
Rarest of all are sixteen numbers of the Southern Republic of Cam- 
den, published in 1851 as propaganda for the immediate secession 
of South Carolina, a paper unused by any historian and unknown 
to the great libraries of the country. 

These additions give Trinity a newspaper collection of over 
1,200 bound volumes, which makes a unique exhibit and which form 
one of the priceless treasures of the College. 

The University of North Carolina Press announces the following 
important publications: Robert E. Lee: An Interpretation, by 
Woodrow Wilson; Law and Morals, by Roscoe Pound; Religious 
Certitude in an Age of Science, by Charles Allen Dinsmore; Ana- 
lytical Index to the Ballad Entries in the Stationers’ Registers, by 
Hyder E. Rollins; Argentine Literature—A Bibliography of Liter- 
ary Criticism, Biography and Literary Controversy, by Sturgis F. 
Leavitt; The Saprolegniaceae, by W. C. Coker; The Clavarias of the 
United States and Canada, by W. C. Coker. 

President William Louis Poteat of Wake Forest College delivered 
the first annual address before the honor society, Pi Kappa Phi, of 
State College in Raleigh, May 8, 1924. He scored the infidelity of 
those who fear lest the truth be bad. His address is printed in full 
in the Raleigh News and Observer, May 9, 1924. 

Governor Cameron Morrison spoke in Winston-Salem, May 8, 
at the dedication of the Reynolds Auditorium in that city. The 
News and Observer for May 9 carries a full story of the exercises. 

May 10 is a legal holiday in North Carolina. It is Memorial 
Day and commemorates the Civil War dead. The press of May 
11 carried reports of numerous exercises held throughout North 
Carolina. In addition to the usual exercises of oratory and decorat- 
ing Confederate graves with flowers, and entertainment of surviving 
veterans, the citizens of Lenoir and Durham counties unveiled on 
this date handsome Confederate monuments. 

Sunday, May 18, was observed as a memorial day at Fort Fisher. 
This annual celebration looks toward making Fort Fisher a national 
park. General A. J. Bowley was the chief orator of the occasion, 
the Confederate veterans of the community were entertained, and 
there was music by the American Legion band. 
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Hon. William Nash Everett, Secretary of State, member of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, and a charter member of 
the State Literary and Historical Association, is gradually recover- 
ing from three major operations he underwent recently in a Charlotte 
hospital. 

President H. W. Chase of the State University, is reported as nor- 
mally recovering from an operation for appendicitis recently under- 
gone by him at Watts Hospital in Durham. 

Edwin Allsworth Ross of the University of Wisconsin delivered 
the Weil lectures in citizenship at the University of North Carolina 
in the spring quarter. 

DIED, on May 19, at his home in Raleigh, from a stroke of 
apoplexy, Walter Clark, Chief Justice of North Carolina since 
1903. Justice Clark was in his seventy-seventh year. He was dis- 
tinguished in his chosen field of law not only as a learned judge 
but as a writer and editor of legal works. He was likewise dis- 
tinguished in the fields of history and literature, both as a writer 
and a collector. The collections of the Historical Commission have 
been enormously enriched by his gifts, and the periodical and 
pamphlet literature of the State and nation has been notably en- 
larged by his writings. His most notable works form a permanent 
memorial to his learning and industry. They are: Annotated 
Code of Civil Procedure; Translation of Constant’s Memoirs of 
Napoleon, 3 vols.; North Carolina State Records, 16 vols.; Histories 
of North Carolina Regiments, 1861-1865, 5 vols.; North Carolina 
Supreme Court Reprints and Annotations of Reports, 164 vols. He 
was a Lieutenant-Colonel C. S. A. at the age of 17, and all his 
life an ardent friend of the Confederate Veterans. 

Dr. James Sprunt is reported as recovering from an operation 
undergone in a Wilmington hospital. 

Lionel Weil, of Goldsboro, is the author of a twenty-page booklet 
entitled “Our Native Trees,” which, for attractiveness of illustra- 
tion and value as a practical guide to the py and cultivation 
of trees, is unusually distinctive. 


Noteworthy foreign recognition has come to Studies in Philology 
a journal devoted to literature in all languages and published by 
the University of North Carolina Press, 
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Dr. Edwin Greenlaw, its editor, recently received from Czecho- 
Slovakia a letter from Dr. V. Mathesius, who holds the chair of 
English Language and Literature in Charles University, Prague, 
to the effect that Studies in Philology is being used by students of 
his seminar. Dr. Mathesius has long taken a foremost part in 
propagating the study of English in Czecho-Slovakia. 

Such recognition in foreign quarters is distinctly gratifying to 
Dr. Greenlaw and those associated with him in editing the journal, 
which already was being used in China, Japan, Australia and other 
foreign countries. 

Studies in Philology has been published for more than ten years, 
Dr. Greenlaw being appointed editor soon after it was established. 
Its growth and success is well attested by the fact that constantly 
orders for back numbers are being received. It is subscribed to by 
all the larger American libraries. 


The Extension Division of the University of North Carolina has 
announced the inauguration of annual contests in journalism for 
North Carolina high schools. There will be a newspaper contest 
and a magazine contest, and trophy cups will be awarded the winner 
of each. Rules governing the contests and other information desired 
may be obtained upon request from E. R. Rankin, Secretary of the 
Committee, at Chapel Hill. 

Wilfred T. Grenfell, the celebrated English physician, who has 
spent the best part of his life in the bleak land of Labrador, lec- 
tured in Chapel Hill on March 10. His talk Was illustrated with 
2,500 feet of motion picture films. 

Dr. Howard W. Odum, director of the University of North Caro- 
lina School of Public Welfare and editor of the Journal of Social 
Forces, addressed the students and faculty of Emory University, 
Georgia, on March 7. 

Dr. E. A. Alderman, whose address on Aycock appears in this 
issue, has been chosen to deliver the address on Woodrow Wilson 
before both houses of Congress sometime in December. 

Saturday, May 17, there was unveiled near Raleigh a marker com- 
memorating the old Ramsgate Road. The marker was erected by 
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the Bloomsbury Chapter, Daughters of the Revolution, and the North 
Carolina Historical Commission. Prof. Collier Cobb delivered an 
address. 


Justice W. J. Adams addressed the Law School Association at the 
University of North Carolina May 16. He discussed the Evolution 
of Law. 


Historical Commission activities: 


Since February 1st, a number of counties have been visited and 
the wills up to 1800 abstracted and the originals in several cases 
brought to the Archives Department, these counties being Granville, 
Franklin, Warren, Nash, Johnston, New Hanover, Brunswick, and 
Orange. 

From the State Department of Public Instruction the letter- 
books of the State Literary Board, 1827-1868, and those of the 
State Superintendents, 1868-1906, have been secured. 


Two additional record books of the Nash County Court, 1779- 
1785, and 1807-15, have been secured, making the set complete to 
1868 from the beginning of the county. 


A book of State grants to lands, in Orange, 1784-1795, and the 
register of negro cohabitations in that county, 1866-68, have been 
brought in. 

The reports of the commission, 1805-15 and 1824, on the survey 
of the boundary between North Carolina and the Cherokee Nation, 
and a book containing the record of military land warrants to North 
Carolina soldiers of the Continental Line in the War of the Revo- 
lution have also been added to our Archives Department, from the 
office of the Secretary of State. 

Other additions are the inventories of estates, ete., of Perquimans 
County, from the clerk’s office; the original record of entry and 
departure of vessels, Port Brunswick, 1765-1774, a gift from Dr. 
James Sprunt of Wilmington; a picture of Mrs. John Baptista 
Ashe of Halifax, from A. B. Andrews, Esq.; the sword of Col. Paul 
¥. Faison, 56th Regiment, N. C. State Troops, C. S. A., from his 
family ; an engraving of the battle of Southwest Creek near Kinston, 
March 8, 1865, from Rev. B. W. Spilman. 


Justice Heriot Clarkson spoke in Chapel Hill, May 19, before the 
Law School Association. 
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On March 20, 1924, Dr. Gaillard Hunt died suddenly in Wash- 
ington. He was at the age of sixty-one and at the time of his death 
was chief of the division of publications of the Department of State. 
This department he had served almost continuously in some capacity 
since 1893. He was Chief, Bureau of Citizenship, Department of 
State, 1900-1909; Chief, Division of Manuscripts, Library of Con- 
gress, 1909-1917; special historian Department of State, 1917-1921. 
He was prominent in the councils and activities of the American 
Historical Association, the American Catholic Historical Assocation, 
the Knights of Columbus Historical Association, and the Sons of 
the Revolution, having held official positions in all of them. He 
was constantly engaged in lecturing and writing. Among his works 
are biographies of Madison and Calhoun; The Department of State, 
Its History and Functions (1914) ; The First Forty Years of Wash- 
ington Society (1906); The Writings of James Madison; Life in 
America One Hundred Years Ago (1914); Madison’s Debates; 
Journals of the Continental Congress. To his distinguished qualities 
as author, editor, and speaker he added graces of person and manner 
that endeared him to numerous friends. 

Carl P. Greaves of Bethel College, Kentucky, will succeed F. W. 
Clonts as Associate Professor of History in Wake Forest College. 
Mr. Clonts will return to Yale University for study. He is work- 
ing on the economic history of Albemarle. C. C. Crittenden, a 
Wake Forest man, now of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, is 
at work on the history of the Cape Fear settlement. Wallace R. 
Rodgers, of the University of Tennessee, has been elected teaching 
fellow in history for the coming year. Session papers for the year 
at Wake Forest deal with Agriculture, Business, Manufactures, 
Welfare and Charity, Church and State Schools since 1865. The 
college library is devoting special attention to materials for Baptist 
history through the organization of the Baptist Historical Commis- 
sion. Debates have been held with William and Mary College, 
College of Charleston, University of Oklahoma, and Mercer. H. T. 
Wright won the Peace Oratorical Prize. 

Mrs. C. W. Tillett, State Regent of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, in her annual report states that for the year ending 
March 1, 1924, forty-six graves of Revolutionary soldiers have been 
located, six markers erected, four cemeteries restored, and a list 
made of Revolutionary soldiers buried in North Carolina. 
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Miss Sallie Joyner Davis, of the Department of History, East 
Carolina Teachers College, will conduct a summer camp. at Lake 
Toxaway. Mr. E. L. Henderson will teach history in the Teachers 
College summer school. Miss Nell Maupin of the department will 
return to the University of Iowa to complete her Doctor’s thesis. 

On May 31st it was reported that Gerald W. Johnson, Associate 
Editor of the Greensboro Daily News, would become Professor of 
Journalism in the University of North Carolina. 

Admiral Edwin A. Anderson, U. 8. N., retired, spoke at Wilming- 
ton on May 30th. Admiral Anderson is a native North Carolinian. 

May 10, Memorial Day, is a legal holiday in North Carolina and 
in the majority of the States of the South. This day has customarily 
been devoted to the Confederacy, and May 30, the national holiday, 
has been heretofore scantily observed in the South. But since the 
World War, in all the States of the Union May 30 has been the date 
of memorial services in honor of the World War dead, the wearing 
of poppies, and general holiday observance. The tendency is to 
make May 30 a legal holiday in the South also. President Coolidge 
in Arlington Amphitheatre on this day paid tribute to both Union 
and Confederate dead, and spoke honorably and with feeling of 
the late General Julian S. Carr as a representative of the finest 
Confederate traditions. 

Mrs. Octavia Winder Boylan, formerly of Raleigh, is author of a 
booklet on “The Sage of Concord.” 

The press of May 25th carried news of a prospective Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations to be established at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Student Speakers for the Ward Medal at Wake Forest College 
commencement were L. E. Andrews, S. N. Lamb, H. T. Wright, 
B. T. Jones. 

Memorial services to Dr. Franklin P. Hobgood, late President 
of the Oxford College for Women, were held in Oxford, Sunday, 
May 25. Speakers were Mayor T. G. Stem, of Oxford; D. G. 
Brummitt, Oxford; Charles E. Brewer, President of Meredith 
College; Dr. W. R. Cullom, Wake Forest; Dr. James F. Royster, 
University of North Carolina; M. L. Kesler, Thomasville; Mrs. 
Rosa Jones, Oxford College. 

Dr. Eugene Clyde Brooks was inaugurated fifth President of 
North Carolina State College, Monday, May 26, 1924. More than 
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thirty educational institutions sent representatives to the ceremony. 
Governor Cameron Morrison presided. Honorable O. Max Gardner 
for the Alumni, Dr. Carl C. Taylor for the College, President W. P. 
Few of Trinity College for the endowed institutions, Superintendent 
A. T. Allen for the Department of Education, delivered formal 
greetings. President Chase of the University of North Carolina, 
unable to be present because of sickness, wrote a letter of greetings 
from the University. Dr. Brooks read his address on “The Rela- 
tion of Education to Public Welfare.” His address is printed in 
the Raleigh News and Observer for May 27th. 

At practically all high school and college commencements in 
North Carolina it is customary to have some scholar or man of affairs 
to deliver an address. Below is a partial list of such speakers for 
the commencements of 1924: 


Hon. Huston Thompson, Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
at Buie’s Creek Academy, May 15. 

W. D. Hudson, Dean of the University of Michigan, at North Carolina 
College for Women, June 3. 

D. D. Carroll, Dean of the School of Commerce, University of North 
Carolina, at Chapel Hill High School, May 29. 

Dr. Zeno Wall of Goldsboro, at Pineland, May 23. 

Prof. R. C. Jurney, of State College, at Whiteville, May 23. 

Dr. George B. Cromer, former president of Newberry College, at 
Greensboro College, May 27. 

Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Dean of the Graduate School, State College, at 
Fayetteville, May 30. 

Associate Justice W. P. Stacy, Supreme Court of North Carolina, at 
St. Mary’s School, May 27. 

Miss Mary Anderson, United States Department.of Labor, at Peace 
Institute, May 27. 

Dr. H. Shelton Smith of the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, at Elon College, May 26. 

Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris of Michigan, at State College, May 27. 

Mrs. T. E. Johnson, State Supervisor of Teacher Training, at Iredell 
Training School, May 30. 

Gilbert T. Stephenson of Raleigh, at Oxford High School, May 27. 

Dr. Charles Alexander Richmond, President of Union College, Schen- 
ectady, at Trinity College, June 4. 

Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, Federal Reserve Board, at University of 
North Carolina, June 11. 

Dr. Howard Rondthaler, President of Salem College, at Raleigh High 
School, May 30. 

President W. D. Melton, University of South Carolina, at Davidson 
College, June 3. 

Dr. Hubert A. Royster of Raleigh, at St. Nicholas School, Raleigh 
June 4. 
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Dr. W. S. Abernethy, Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., at 
Meredith College, June 2. 


Dr. Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt University, Baccalaureate Address at 
Trinity College, June 1. 

Dr. Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, at Guilford College, June 4. 

Hon. W. N. Everett, at East Carolina Teachers College, June 3. 

Dr. J. Y. Joyner, at Chapel Hill, June 3. 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, Broadway Tabernacle, New York, at Wake 
Forest, June 5. 


D. B. Bryan, of Wake Forest College, at School for Blind, June 6. 

Trinity College held intercollegiate contests the spring of 1924 
with Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, Davidson College, N. C., 
and Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. The first debates were held 
at Durham and the last in Atlanta. The first debate was with 
Swarthmore College and was the fourteenth annual debate between 
the institutions. It was especially noteworthy as being the first 
open-forum intercollegiate contest held in the South. According 
to the plan, each institution had a representative on each side of 
the question, and after the preliminary speeches had been made by 
the debaters, the audience was invited to participate. Ten or fifteen 
two-minute inquiries were fired at the debaters from the floor, and 


the contest was the most interesting and enjoyable debate Trinity 
has held in a long time. The query was: Resolved, “That the 
power of the U. S. Supreme Court should be limited.” Mr. W. 
Freeman Twaddell, of Durham, represented Trinity on the affirma- 
tive, and Mr. W. L. Clegg, of Lake Junaluska, represented Trinity 
on the negative. The decision of the audience was in favor of the 
negative. 


In the Davidson debate, Trinity was represented by Mr. W. S. 
Blakney, Jr., of Monroe, Mr. W. F. Craven, Jr., of Durham, and 
Mr. John T. Lanning of Linwood. The query was, Resolved, 
“That France was justified in her occupation of the Ruhr.” The 
Trinity team received four votes out of five in favor of the negative 
side. 

The question for the Emory debate was practically the same as 
Davidson question, and Trinity again appeared on the negative 
side of the question, losing the decision by a two to one vote. The 
debaters for Trinity were Mr. Edgar B. Fisher of Elm City, Mr. 


Linwood B. Hollowell of Durham, and Mr. William Rolfe Brown 
of Memphis, Tenn. 





CORRESPONDENCE ON ANDREWS’ RICHARD 
DOBBS SPAIGHT" 


Colonel Charles S. Bryan, 76 E. 54th Street, New York, to A. B. 
Andrews, Raleigh, May 10, 1924: 


Richard Spaight, so far as any one of us knows, was no relation 
to Governor Arthur Dobbs, but married the Governor’s sister, Mar- 
garet. She, and not Elizabeth Wilson, was the mother of Richard 
Dobbs Spaight. Margaret died shortly after the birth of this son, 
and then Richard Spaight married Elizabeth Wilson, who was the 
daughter of the famous Madame Moore, so my aunt, Mrs. Margaret 
D. Nelson informs me. Madame Moore was married three times: 
to Moore, to Wilson, and then to Spaight, and I have always under- 
stood that the second wife of Richard Spaight was as I have stated 
above. I was in New Bern about two weeks ago, and Mrs. Nelson, 
Mr. R. A. Nunn and I were discussing your article, and Mrs. Nel- 
son made the statements as above. 


There is, however, no doubt as to the identity of the mother of 
Governor Spaight; my grandmother, Mary Shepard, who was the 
daughter of Judge J. R. Donnell and Margaret Spaight, has often 
told me that her mother was named for her grandmother, Margaret 
Dobbs. 


I think you are probably correct in saying that Governor Spaight 
was educated at Dublin University, as I have an indistinct recollec- 
tion that the Dobbses had some connection with that institution, and 
consequently young Spaight, who went to Ireland, when a small 
boy, after the death of his parents, was installed at Dublin, rather 
than Glasgow. 


The following note on Richard Dobbs Spaight was sent us through 
Dr. S. C. Mitchell of the University of Richmond: 


In a late issue of the Nortu Carotrna Historicat Review was 
published a most instructive biography of Richard Dobbs Spaight, 


1S8ee April 1924 issue of the NoRTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
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former Governor of North Carolina. From this interesting resumé 
of the life of Spaight was omitted, however, a most significant inci- 
dent, a pivotal act of his life which will linger about his memory 
when the other facts which made up his sum of living grow misty 
with the years. 

On one propitious day he held the destiny of a nation in his 
hands. Because of the way he met the issues of life that day the 
bloody story with Appomattox as “Finis” was written. To under- 
stand the most crucial act of Spaight’s life, it is necessary to recall 
two important enactments of Congress. 

The Ordinance of 1787 is generally recognized as one of the 
most important laws ever approved by the American Government. 
This one Act gave America and the world a model colonial policy. 
In noble words it also gave America the draft for Amendment 
Thirteen of her Constitution. It provided that there should never 
more be slavery or involuntary servitude, except as punishment for 
crime, in that part of the Union known as the Northwest Territory. 
The Northwest would have become a slave territory had it not been 
for this Ordinance, for already there were many slaves in that sec- 
tion. It was this freedom from slavery that brought the family of 
Abraham Lincoln across the Ohio River from their native State of 
Kentucky. Edward Fueter spoke of this law as “perhaps the most 
important law of the United States” from the point of view of 
World History. 


The background for the Ordinance of 1787 was made by an 
earlier document prepared by Thomas Jefferson. This is known 
as the Ordinance of 1784. It provided for the government of all the 
territory west of the Alleghany Mountains. 

If Jefferson had been permitted to incorporate in this Ordinance 
an anti-slavery clause, it is easy to see that the institution of slavery 
would have been confined to Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia; and thus in the natural course of events the 
traffic in human beings would have gradually ceased in America. 
Jefferson with his rare power of vision foresaw this, and conse- 
quently attempted to have an anti-slavery clause incorporated in the 
Bill, but his plans were thwarted. 
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This clause was later adopted in the Northwest Ordinance as 
stated above, but in this case the nation became divided into North 
and South. If the clause had been adopted when Jefferson first 
offered it in 1784, there would have been no division. He had al- 
ready written in his “Notes on Virginia”: “Can the liberties of a 
nation be thought secure when we have removed their only firm basis, 
a consciousness in the minds of the people that these liberties are 
the gift of God, that they are not to be violated but with his wrath? 
Indeed, I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is just, 
that His justice cannot sleep forever.” He hoped “that a way was 
preparing, under Heaven, for a total emancipation.” But his home- 
land was ravaged by war before his hope was realized. 

The Journal of the Continental Congress for Monday, April 19, 
1784 (page 372, volume 6, Wayne and Gedion Edition, 1823), tells 
a story of the Ordinance of 1784 and of the beginning of the Civil 
War: 

“Congress took into consideration the report of a committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Chase and Mr. Howell, to whom was 
re-committed their report of a plan for a temporary government for 
the Western Territory. A motion was made by Mr. Spaight, second- 
ed by Mr. Read, to strike out the following paragraph: 


That after the year 1800 of the Christian Pra, there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the said states, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes where the party shall have been con- 
victed to have been personally guilty.” 

On the question, “Shall the words moved to be struck out stand ?”’ 
Mr. Howell requested that the yeas and nays be given. The vote on 
the question was as follows: 


New Hampshire, Mr. Foster, aye 

Blanchard, aye aye 
Massachusetts, Mr. Gerry, aye 

Patridge, aye aye 
Rhode Island, Mr. Ellery, aye 

Howell, aye aye 
Connecticut, Mr. Sherman, aye 

Wadsworth, aye aye 
New York, Mr. DeWitt, aye 

Paine, aye aye 
New Jersey Mr. Dick, aye _— 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Mifflin, aye 

Montgomery, aye 


Hand, aye aye 
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Maryland, Mr. M’Henry, no 

Stone, no no 
Virginia, Mr. Jefferson, aye 

Hardy, no 

Mercer, no no 
North Carolina, Mr. Williamson, aye 

Spaight, no div. 
South Carolina, Mr. Read, no 

Beresford, no no 


So the question was lost and the die was cast. 


In 1786 Jefferson wrote of this memorable clause: “There were 
ten states present, six voted unanimously for it, three against it, 
and one was divided; and seven votes being required to decide the 
question affirmatively, it was lost. The voice of a single individual 
of the State which was divided, or of one of those which were of the 
negative would have prevented this abominable crime from spread- 
ing itself over the new country. Thus we see the fate of millions 
unborn hanging on the tongue of one man,—and Heaven was silent 
in that awful moment! But it is to be hoped it will not always be 
silent and that the friends of the rights of human nature will in 
the end prevail!” 


The part of Richard Dobbs Spaight in this drama is so significant 
that this leaf of fame must be sorrowfully added to his wreath of 
immortelles. 


Rosert ScHNEIDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND, 
May 10, 1924. 





DIARY OF COLONEL JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, COMMAND. 
ING 105TH ENGINEERS, A. E. F. 


(Continued from Volume I, Number 2, April, 1924.) 


July 31, °18, Wednesday. A rather lively night, but nothing 
serious near us. Today has been a very strenuous one, busy from 
8 am. to 11 p.m. and almost continuously. The Colonel met 
me at 9:20 a.m. and we started out to inspect our camps and 
some of the work we are doing. We got balled up a little bit at the 
1st Battalion at Furze camp, as none of the orderlies seemed to know 
where the camp of D. Company was located. The Colonel turned 
out all the Battalion Headquarters and had them take us over to 
the camp, which we found in very good condition and 1st Sergeant 
Jenkins right on the job. We wanted to see Major Cothran and 
rode around to our Division (30th) Engineer dump on the Proven- 
Poperinghe road. We had been there only a few minutes when the 
Major came up. Found that the reason no men were working at 
the time of our visit to the West Poperinghe line was that they 
had completed their task assigned to them and gone back to their 
camp. As far as possible we try to divide the work up into tasks, 
and when a platoon or squad has finished its task its work for the 
day is over. We find the plan works very well. The men do more 
work in less time and usually better work. When through talking 
with the Major we drove back to camp for dinner. 

We started out again right after dinner to visit three of our 
camps east of the East Poperinghe line. On this visit after leaving 
the car on the Poperinghe-Ypres road we wore the steel helmets for 
fear of shrapnel from bursting shells over our heads. 

We found Captain Seelye and Lieutenant Murphy at the first 
eamp 28/G10 Central with F2. This camp is right in the V of the 
railroad but up to last night had never been shelled to amount to 
anything. Last night between 50 and 70 shells (5.9) were fired at 
the railroad. I do not think they were firing at the camp, but at 
the track and trains that move over it at night in considerable 
numbers. The shells struck all around their shelters and did some 
material damage. There was one casualty, a corporal of the Royal 
Engineers was killed. He had been in the company, 11 Royal Engi- 
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neers, eight years, the past four in the present war. They had a 
splendid bathing arrangement with boiler, tubs, etc., but it no longer 
exists. A shell made a direct hit on the boiler and no recognizable 
pieces could be found in the morning. The men’s and officer’s huts 
are not shell proof, so when shelling of this sort begins, you move 
out if they come too close. The Germans as a rule have obtained a 
pretty accurate range and land their shells very close to the spot 
they are trying to hit, therefore if you are not in the very immediate 
vicinity of what they are shooting at, you are as safe where you 
are as any place you could go to. Then again it must be a direct 
hit to get you. 

The other platoons F3 and F4 were camped about 400 yards fur- 
ther east on the Busseboom Road. The mer and officers were all in 
good spirits and seemed to like their work even better than being 
back at our Central Camp. From these camps we walked back to 
our car and drove up to see Captain George and his men at Guant 
Farm Camp 28/A28a69. We called up the platoon leaders and 
questioned them about their work and made suggestions to them. 
Captain George treated us to some limeade which was very good. 
There were two observation balloons flying very close to the camp, 
one of them being almost directly over the camp. I wore my steel 
helmet. From the Poperinghe-Ypres road I saw the observer jump 
from his balloon with his parachute. I thought at first the balloon 
had broken loose, but it had not. I do not know why he jumped. 
There was no shelling at that time. From this camp we went to see 
a Battalion Aid Post and Relay Post, and there we found things 
not to our taste. The Battalion Aid Post was bad and the Relay 
Post had a poor entrance. As a result I had to get busy and make 
plans to remedy same, and it took me until 11 p.m. to finish. I 
came home first and got supper, then went over to 1st Battalion 
to interview one of the Lieutenants and to find cut upon whom to 
lay the blame and to arrange with Major Cothran about doing the 
work over again. From there I went to Watou taking the Major 
with me. Went over plans with Colonel Ferguson which were ap- 
proved. Cleaned up the atmosphere a little and saved some officers 
a mean time. 


A German flying machine had been flying over Watou during 
the late evening and had dropped a bomb or two near by. We came 
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home in an auto and we could see the aeroplane overhead and it 
seemed as though it was following us. Several searchlights from 
different points were flashing their rays in the sky and they all 
seemed to be converging right over us. Of course they were not 
but it seemed as though they were. I knew the machine was not 
watching our road because we passed eight lorries hauling big guns, 
which the aeroplane would like to have bombed. I reached my hut 
about 11:20 and was soon in bed and ready to go to sleep, regard- 
less of the heavy bombardment at the front. The flashes of the 
guns could be seen all-across our front. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
PRIDE AND THE PETTICOAT. 
By a GUNNER 


Although he was a Hun, we admired his audacity. He came humming 
out of the summer blue on a sultry afternoon, swooping from nowhere right 
in the inner guard of half a dozen of our unsuspecting kite balloons. Swift 
and straight as a falcon he dived, and at the rattle of his machine gun and 
the flash of his tracer bullets pigmy figures strangely agitated came bobbing 
and gyrating earthwards under their spreading parachutes. 

Whirr! went his gun, and Biff! went the first balloon, a thin trace of 
fire leading to a scarlet blaze and a gossamer wreckage. Before one could 
count twelve a second sausage had shriveled into skin and the Hun plane 
was making tracks for home. 

The “Archies” had been taken by surprise. For a moment it looked as 
if the unwelcome visitor would reach his lines. But suddenly the “Archies” 
ceased firing, and it was then we saw a British plane pursuing at a pace 
that could have only one result. The German “sidestepped” twice by inten- 
tion and once involuntarily. He was neatly winged and he came down in 
a hurry and stood not on the order of his coming. “ 

He smashed into a cottage like a goat butting through a fence, his pro- 
peller going through the thatched roof and his rudder cocking up in the 
air. The solitary pilot was pitched into a corner of the long orchard little 
the worse for his fall. He is a small, thin, rather mean-looking young man, 
and he blinked stupidly at the remains of what had once been an aeroplane. 
A little dog barked at him, half a dozen fussy hens scolded him, and a very 
angry and very determined old lady came out of the cottage to investigate 
him. 

She was a typical Flemish dame, massive of build, tenacious in character, 
and practical in all things. Deliberately and of set purpose she advanced 
on the dazed airman. She caught him by the collar of his tunic. She shook 
her fist in his face, and she asked him in the incisive vernacular of the 
Flemish peasant what he meant by smashing up her house. She ordered 
him to look at the mess he had made, calculated the cost, and demanded 
payment, all in a breath. She heaped insults on him, his parents, and his 
aeroplane. 
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As she talked all the glory of war and the spirit of conquest evaporated 
from the flying Hun. He shrank till he looked like a small boy caught in 
a mean theft; his aeroplane, with its gaudy splashes, resembled a broken 
toy, and he tugged ruefully at his hair, and flushed and stammered and 
edged cautiously away. 

As he retired the old woman advanced, and I am convinced that but for 
the prompt arrival of a guard of grinning Tommies she would have spanked 
that unhappy Teuton youth. Never did a man surrender so eagerly. 

When he and his escort had departed, the dame “shooed” away the hens 
and then industriously picked up th_ assorted fragments of the aeroplane for 
firewood. 


Daily Mail, July $1, 1918. 


The above incident happened east of Poperinghe and part of it 
was observed by some of our men. 

The clipping below shows that the work of our aeroplanes is be- 
ginning to effect the nerves of the German people. As soon as we 
have over here sufficient of the large planes with the Liberty motor, 
so that we can carry out a continuous schedule of bombing parties 
over into Germany, we will be able to break down their nerves. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


DEPRESSED GERMANS 
No Paris, Little Food, and Too Many Raids. 


From CHARLES TOWER. 
The Hague, Tuesday. 


The following information reaches me from a correspondent: 

The Spanish sickness in Berlin, chiefly among the troops, has been of 
a very fatal character. In a Reserve Division of the Guard, the deaths 
during the week before last amount to 10 in one company, 12 in another, 
and 5 or 6 in several others. Underfeeding has made fatal an epidemic 
which otherwise might have had no very serious effect. As far as can be 
ascertained, every man who can be spared has now been summoned to the 
colors. Of Krupp’s 200,000 workers, between 30,000 and 40,000 have been 
called up, and the comb-out elsewhere has been even more rigorous. 

Food conditions, instead of getting better, are in many places worse. 
Even quite well-to-do families in some places have swede soup three times 
a day. The conditions of the clothing market is best illustrated by the 
fact that the people have been glad to pay £50 for a new suit recently, 
when a rare opportunity has offered. Speaking generally, the crops are 
pretty fair for present conditions. In many districts, however, potatoes 
have suffered, first from drought, and then from excessive damp, and now 
their haulms are curled up. 

In Berlin today, in some circles, you hear appalling stories of the havoc 
wrought by the Allied airmen along the Rhine. Mannheim people, in par- 
ticular, are in an overwrought state, which has resulted, to my knowledge, 
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in several suicides. In a raid about a fortnight ago several sheds at the 
station were destroyed, and the station itself badly damaged, but alarms 
are frequent and often needless. Often in the middle of the night every- 
one has to scuttle for the cellars, there wait for some time, and then find 
it is a false alarm. 


Daily mail, 8 /1/18. 


The crops should be pretty good. It is a question ‘of quantity 
of crops. They are getting a dose of the same medicine they have 
been giving the Allies for the past year. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
FOREST FIRE CHECKED. 
6,000 Acres of Trees Useless. 


Telegrams from Toulon state that the fire in the Esteral Forest is now 
practically mastered, after destroying about 6,000 acres of pines, oaks, and 
chestnut trees. What is left of all these trees will be of no use except 
for firewood, and it will take thirty years at least to make good the damage, 
the money value of which it is impossible to estimate. The forest belongs 
to the State. Over 2,500 soldiers, drawn from various parts of the south 
of France, were employed in endeavoring to stop the progress of the flames, 
which were fanned by a very strong wind. Three Annamites were suffocated 
and burnt to death while fighting the fire, and about thirty other men were 
injured, eight of them seriously. All the telegraph and telephone lines 
through the forest were destroyed. The origin of the outbreak is unknown. 

Daily Mail, July 30, 1918. 


This destruction of a forest hurts the Frenchman. He is very 
proud of his National Forests and realizes their economic value. 
This is particularly true at this time when every stick of timber, 
piece of wood and twig has a real value. A great deal of the fuel 
burned is just bundles of twigs. I have seen several of the smaller 
National Forests, and they all look like parks with their roads and 
paths, even now kept in very good condition. 

This same economy is shown when a tree is cut down alongside 
the road or in a yard. The saw logs are cut and saved, also the 
cord wood, and finally the twigs are bundled up and hauled away. 

At Engleheim I saw one of the old-fashioned bake ovens, in which 
the fire is made in the oven and kept going until the oven has been 
sufficiently heated, when the fire is put out and the dough put in 
and baked. 

Last night a shell entered a trench hitting a man in the leg, 
almost severing it. There were. several other men in the trench, 
but they were not injured. The shell did not explode, turning out 
to be a “dud.” 
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(Enclosure in diary.) 


U. S. ARMY FIELD MESSAGE. 
From Lt. Marrian. 


At 28/A 28G 1.9. 
Date, July 31. Hour, 12:30 P.M. How sent—Runner. 
Have reported to Capt. George. 


Marrian. 
R/R to C. O. 105 Engr. 


31 fi /18—3 P.M. 
Cothran. 


Sample of message. Lieutenant Marrian was sent to report to 
Captain George to see how long it would take him to locate the 
Captain and get message back to Headquarters. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
U. S. ARMY FIELD MESSAGE. 
From Act. Adj. 
At Hdgats. 
Date, 31/July 18. Hour, 10:30. How sent, Runner. 
To C. O. Ist Bn. 
Col. Ferguson desires the following information: 
Your location (coérdinates) 
Time runner arrives. 
Sheet 27/L4A4.3—11:15 A.M. 
f.b.b. 
Recd. Bn. Hg. 1st Bn., H. B. Robinson. 
12 Noon. 
G. P. C. 


Battalion Headquarters did not know where Battalion C. was, 
and the Battalion Commander had not notified his Headquarters 
where he would be. Hence the attached order. 

August 1, 1918, Thursday. Many planes around last night. 
Spent nearly all the morning in camp. Inspecting and studying. 

In the p.m. went over to 1st Battalion camp. In the evening 
Major Lyerly and I had a dinner invitation at Major Reynolds. We 
went over about 7:50 p.m. but the Major was not at home. Two 
other Area Commandants were there and we waited for Major 
Reynolds until 8:30 and then the Lieutenant-Colonel suggested that 
we go ahead and have dinner and not wait any longer for our host. 
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This we did and had a very enjoyable dinner. 


Soup 
Salmon with lettuce and a delicious sauce 
Roast Beef (cooked just right) 
Mashed potatoes 
Caulifiower (fine) 
Pudding 
Coffee 
Crackers and cheese 
Candies 


Two wines were served. The things to eat sure did taste good 
and I was almost ashamed of my appetite. The other two officers 
were Canadian and the four of us had a delightful time talking and 
discussing various questions, some of which related to the war. 
Major Reynolds lives in one of the best houses in Proven. Some 
months ago Proven was shelled to a slight extent and many of the 
inhabitants left and went over into France. They became refugees 
(no matter how rich they are) and cannot return until the war is 
over or the British and other troops move forward away from thetown. 
In the meantime the British take over all the vacant places and have 
the full use of them. This family, which was quite wealthy, left 
all their furniture and this is being used by the Area Commandant, 
Major Reynolds. The house is right on the street and on each side 
the houses meet it like our block houses in New York. From the 
outside it does not look any more pretentious than the neighbors but 
on the inside there is the big change. House is well decorated and 
furnished. There is a conservatory off the dining room that is 
used as a sun parlor or sitting room. Neatly furnished and some 
plants. The most noticeable thing in the conservatory is a large 
grape vine which has been trained up the sides and across the glass 
roof and is right now just full of clusters of grapes. At first you 
almost think it is an artificial decoration. Leading from the con- 
servatory is a walk to the garden. The Major is well fixed, but he 
deserves all he gets for his job is not an easy one. 

The Major did not return and at 10 p.m. we started back for camp 
I learned later that Major Reynolds was out at one of the Fore- 
way Camps (Canadian) and they absolutely refused to let him come 
home. Made him stay for their dinner. 

Today was evacuation day for our platoons and all but D2 changed 
their camps. Seven platoons went up to the front line. 
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This p.m. Colonel Hedrick of the Corps staff came out with 
Colonel Ferguson to inspect the Regiment. I answered all questions, 
showed all he wanted to see and hope the Regiment received a good 
mark. 

August 2, 1918, Friday. Today I have had one of the pleas- 
antest trips I have had since I reached France. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Evans, Commander Royal Engineers of the 33rd British Division, 
asked me to go with him to visit the Army Dump, Corps Workshop 
and Corps Dumps. I was very glad of the opportunity to visit these 
places and to get some idea of how he handled his stores. Also 
I wanted to see what the British Engineer Department carried in an 
Army Dump, ete. He called for me about 9:30 (in an automobile) 
and we drove altogether about 30 miles. We went through Proven 
to Rousbrugge where we crossed the Yser river, which was frequently 
mentioned in the early days of the war. This river has been canal- 
ized so it is navigable to this city. A little further west we came 
to Vost Cappel, which is on the border of Belgium and France. 

There is not much difference between the people along the border. 
It seemed a little different to be back in France again. I have 
been in Belgium since July 10. Our first stop was at Bambocque or 
just southwest of the city at the Army Dump. See typewritten 
statement. There are a good many soldiers around Bambocque, but 
you had the feeling you were back of the actual fighting and shelling 
line. The cities are all similar with their narrow streets and very 
narrow sidewalks and houses opening directly on the sidewalk. 
In nearly all of these cities the church is the largest and most con- 
spicuous building. They all have a square or center space of some 
size. From Bambocque we drove to West Cappel near which is 
the Corps Work shop. As I drove into this little village it 
seemed to me to be the quietest and most restful place I had seen 
in a long time. On our right were the grounds of the chateau, 
and as we followed the road just on the outside of the grounds it 
led us into the main street of the village. I still had the same feel- 
ing of peace and quietness. No sign of soldiers but ourselves. 
Leaving the main street we turned down the road on the other side 
of the chateau, and the scene quickly shifted, for there lined up 
alongside of the road were a long string of lorries. And they meant 
soldiers, and noise. The British had begun to use this particular 
road as a stand for lorries. From West Cappel ‘we started for 
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Woesten near which is the Corps Dump (at Andank). We passed 
through Rousbrugge again and then Crombeke, West and Oostvle- 
teren to Woesten. All these places are occupied by the Belgian 
Army and they hold the front line from a few miles north of Ypres to 
the sea. They have six divisions, four in the front lines and two in re- 
serve. Each division of about 18,000 men. I understand they 
are doing very good work. Part of their equipment I saw today 
was a number of “Kelly motor trucks,” driven by Belgians and 
painted with the Belgian colors. All the soldiers seen traveling this 
section were Belgians. At Crombeke we began to get into the war 
area again and into the section where the civilian population had 
for the most part retired. At Woesten we were again in the shelled 
area and within four miles of the German’s front line. This town 
has been shelled a good deal, particularly when it was occupied by 
the British. It is now occupied by the Belgians. I was very glad 
to see the section occupied wholly by Belgians and to see how well 
they conducted themselves. They are doing a little work on their 
rear lines, but not much. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
HEADQUARTERS 
105TH ENGINEER REGIMENT 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
August 2, 1918. 


(Trip made with Lt. Col. Evans of Royal Engineers, 33 British Div.) 


1. Army Dump is near Bambocque, France. This dump carries practically 
everything that is needed by Engineer troops, including the Sapper Regi- 
ments, tunneling, mining and water supply companies. Of some of the 
smaller tools, and hardware supplies, they keep a considerabie quantity on 
hand. Of the more bulky supplies and equipment, not as large a quantity 
is kept on hand as the plan is to move it out as rapidly as possible to the 
several corps dumps at this dump. There seems to be plenty of sheets of 
corrugated iron, light and heavy weight, screw posts (long and short), iron 
posts (long and short), pit props, mine timbers, lumber and I beams, wheel- 
barrows, barbed wire, etc. They also have a fairly good supply of paint 
on hand. They have on hand heating apparatus for heating water for use 
in bathing. These outfits consist of boiler tank and necessary fittings. If 
we are to remain with headquarters at present camp, we can undoubtedly get 
one of these outfits up here. 

2. Adjoining the Army Dump was the workshop of No. 2 Foreways 
Company. This is really more a light railway company as its work is in 
the back area. They are converting some of the Ford automobiles and put- 
ting on to them flange wheels, so that they can be used on the light rail- 
ways for transportation. 
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3. Corps Dump—tThe principal corps dump for the Second Corps is at 
Ondank. Supplies are brought to this dump from Army dump on broad 
gauge railway. At the present time the dump is very well supplied with 
material, considerable cement on hand, wire, wooden pickets (long and 
short), corrugated iron. This dump is in charge of a Captain. 

4. In connection with the main dump is a salvage dump, and if this 
material can be used, it is more readily obtainable on short notice than 
the regular supply. They had on hand about 300,000 sandbags and they 
distributed during the past three days 750,000. 

5. It is very essential that the officer in charge of the dump know 
definitely what he has in his dump and can keep the C. E.’s Office posted. 

6. The Division dump for the Thirty-third Division is about two miles 
east of Poperinghe. 

7. The Corps workshop is at West Cappel, and is being made very 
complete. Both broad and narrow gauge tracks enter the workshop yard. 
A great deal of the labor is performed by Belgian women. Compensation 
is paid largely in small blocks of wood for fuel, and rations. They care 
very little for the money. At this workshop duck boards, trench bridges 
(Infantry and Artillery), A frames, hurdles, and screens are being made 
in large quantities. They try to make a thousand A frames a day. There is 
also an extensive paint shop connected with this workshop. The boards 
for signs are constructed in the workshop and then painted by men and 
women in the paint shop. Signs for all purposes are made here. This 
shop has a certain amount of vermillion paint on hand, but none is issued 
by the Government. The only way to obtain it is by purchase. The only 
red issued by the Government is red ochre. Any signs that we wished 
painted, we can probably indent for and have made at this workshop. 

JosepH Hype Pratt. 


I got back to camp just in time for dinner. The Colonel was out 
for a little while this p.m. and took supper with us. He said 
Colonel Hedrick gave us a good report, and seemed very pleased 
about it. 

(Enclosure in diary.) 
AMP:KJH 
HEADQUARTERS 30TH DIVISION 
American Expeditionary Forces 
August 2, 1918. 

From: Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, 

To: Commanding Officer, 105 Engineer Train. 

Subject: Transportation. 

1. The Commanding General wishes to compliment the Transport Officer, 
105th Engineer Train, on the condition of his animals and equipment. 
These inspections were made by both American and British officers at dif- 
ferent times within the last week. 

ALLAN M. Pope, 
Major, F. A., N. A., 
Asst. Chief of Staff, G-1. 
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August 3, ’18, Saturday. We are all feeling pretty good today 
on. account of the splendid news that has reached us of the advance 
made by the Allies on the Marne front. 

Was at work in Camp all the morning. In the p.m. the Colonel 
and I went over to the ist Battalion camp, stopping en route at 
the “Lovie Aerodome.” We expected to see some of the 117th on 
some practice liaison work, but they were not there. We walked across 
to the 1st Battalion Headquarters. Major Cothran had gone up the 
line so we could not see him. We then decided to go to Abeele and see 
some of the 102d Engineers (New York). They are in the same 
Army Corps as we are. He was investigating suitable material for 
coloneley of the regiment to succeed Colonel Vanderbilt who had 
been promoted to Brigadier-General. It had been raining a good 
deal during the day but as we started from 1st Battalion Head- 
quarters the sun came out and the atmosphere was the clearest I 
have seen it in years. The hill of Kemmel, Mount de Cats, etc., 
stood out as distinctly as if they were only 4% mile away. I could 
almost see men on top of Kemmel. We drove through Poperinghe 
again and as usual I had the same feeling of depression as at other 
times. The road is ir view of Kemmel all the way and therefore a 
screen has been built on that side of the road to screen the traffic. 
Practically no civilian population in Abeele as it is shelled more or 
less every night. It is depressing to see all these towns deserted 
and many of the buildings badly damaged. 

While I was visiting the Major of the 1st Battalion a new battery 
of nine guns began firing. The gun was within 75 yards of us, and 
every time it went off the windows would rattle as if they would 
all fall out. 

After finding out what the 102nd Regiment has done since reach- 
ing France, I feel very much more pleased and satisfied with what 
the 105th has done. Stopped in Watou for an hour on our way 
back. Just after I left the Germans dropped four shells into the 
town. No casualties, and but little material damage. 

August 4, 1918, Sunday. In camp all day working for the most 
part on problem. Had meeting of officers in the morning and went 
over with them what I wanted done and explained problem. In the 
p-m. Captain Seelye had a meeting of his non. coms. and explained 
to them what they were expected to do. In the evening after sup- 
per went to the soldiers’ Y. M. C. A. and Chaplain meeting. The 
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boys turn out very well to these meetings and seem very much 
interested. The band helps out with the music. The Band is very 
much appreciated and enjoyed by the men, and all of them were 
delighted to have it back with us again. As the different platoons 
have come back from their various camps to the Central Camp at 
Strathcona Farm, it has been amusing and pleasing to hear their 
expressions when they first realized the band was back. 


August 5, 1918, Monday. A very quiet night, no bombing and 
very little shelling. Spent all the morning and to 2 p.m. inspecting 
work of the platoons. Started on foot and walked over to Brigade 
Headquarters of 59th Brigade that we are constructing in the cellar 
of the Couthove Chateau. It is nearly completed and should house 
General Tyson and his Headquarters very comfortably and safely. 
from there I walked down to the West Poperinghe line. Soon after 
beginning the inspection of this trench system, General Godby 
came up and we went on together inspecting the line from this 
point to its junction with the East Poperinghe line. We also in- 
spected three brick observation posts we are building. One in 
a building which has been struck directly by a shell. A shell also 
struck in the road immediately in front of the building, and badly 
cracked the walls that we had expected to use. Fortunately both 
shells struck at night when our men were away. From there we 
went over to the East Poperinghe line to look at some of the engin- 
eering work that the King is expected to examine tomorrow. While 
there I met Lieutenant-General Plumer, Commanding Officer of 
the Army to which we are attached. Also visited the Headquarters 
of the 118th Infantry, but Colonel McCullough was not in. General 
Godby told me to be over at 2 p.m. the next day when the King 
would be there. 

We came home through Poperinghe. The Germans threw a few 
shells into the city every day or two. 

August 6, 1918, Tuesday. This morning I was in the drill field 
for about an hour watching three of the platoons, E 1, 2, 3, drill. 
They were making an attack on machine gun positions. Colonel 
Ferguson was with me most of the time. We had planned to go out 
to the East Poperinghe line where King George was to inspect our 
work. At 11:30 a telephone call for the Colonel announced that he 
was expected in at Watou for the exercises there. He had to leave 
and that took the car, and I had to make arrangements to use Shanks 
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Mare. I was not able to get away until 12:20 and was due at the 
East Poperinghe line at 2 p.m. It was a little over six miles. I 
kept my engagement. General Godby was there and introduced me 
to Major-General Glubb, E. of Army. He is a very pleasant man 
and I had nearly 20 minutes talk with him. During the conversa- 
tion he mentioned his boy and I told him about Joe, my only boy and 
child, and that he was only 7 years old. He said I ought to be 
thankful that he was not old enough to go into the war. He said 
his boy was only twenty-one and had been in the war three years 
and had been wounded three times. He talked as though he did 
not expect the boy to come out alive. A Lieutenant’s position is 
one where the chances are very much against his escaping being a 
casual. I felt very sorry for the General. 

At 2:26 the Royal party arrived at the trench and were shown 
around by General Godby. King George looks very much like the 
pictures I have seen of him. He spoke in a low voice, and seemed 
very much interested in the work. Part of a Platoon of B Company 
was working on the trench. He examined one of our pyramid 
shelters and concrete shelters and walked about 100 yards in the 
trench. The Colonel’s car came for me so I did not have to walk 
back. 

(Enclosure in diary.) 
Daily C. 8/6/18. 
HEAVY ENEMY SHELLING SOUTH OF YPRES 
Significant Movements In Deep German Salient. 
From “The Daily Chronicle.” 
Special Correspondent, H. W. NeEvrinson. 

War Correspondents’ Headquarters, Monday. ic 

There is very little fresh movement on this front to report. After with- 
drawing across the Ancre in the Albert neighborhood, as I described yester- 
day, the enemy appears to maintain his position on the east or left slopes 
of the river. He has broken down all the bridges north and south of 
Albert, and our patrols report the crossings into the ruined town itself are 
strongly held, though the place is evacuated. 

The only other movement concerns the enemy’s deep salient pointing to- 
ward Nieppe Forest and Hazebrouck. On the south of this heavy shelling 
is reported at Givenchym between La Bassee and Bethune, and the enemy 
has withdrawn from a front trench half a mile north of La Bassee Canal. 

Similar heavy shelling is reported on the northern side of the salient at 
Fletre and Strazeele, not far from Meteren, and in the centre, at St. Venant, 
a thousand gas shells were thrown into the abandoned and ruined asylum 
there. Owing to the continuance of wet and heavy weather, the poison will 
hang long around the ruined walls and cellars. 


H. W. NEVINSON. 
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We can hear this bombardment distinctly, but of course not so 
plainly as at the Ypres sector. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
Col. Ferguson: 


Herewith notes regarding the 3 Div—German—known to be in front of 
Amiens on Aug. 6th. 


SKINNER. 
13th Div. 


Lieut. General Von Barries. 
Division recruited from Westphalia. Rated as good. During 1915, the 
Westphalians distinguished themselves by excellent work on defenses and 


fought tenaciously on all occasions. At Verdun and on the Somme, too, 
the division acquitted itself well. 

In 1916-17 desertions were not infrequent but these came mostly from 
Poles and Alsatians who are found in fairly large numbers in the division. 

Division received a “smashing blow” on the Ailette in October, 1917, and 
large drafts required to bring it up to strength again. 

The present battle on the Somme is the first real test the division has re- 
ceived since the battle on the Ailette. 
27th Div. 

Major General Von Maur. 

Division recruited from the kingdom of Wurttemburg. Rated as one of the 
best divisions in the German army notwithstanding the fact that the 
severe handling which it received before Ypres in June, 1916, and on the 
Somme in August, caused, temporarily at any rate, a deterioration in the 
morale of some of the regiments. It is regarded as a thoroughly good 
division. 


43rd Div. 
No data. It is a new division on the Western Front. It is known as 


a reserve Division commanded by Lt.-Gen. Von Runkle. Probably came 
from the Russian Front. 


August 7, Wednesday. German planes were out in some numbers 
last night but they did not disturb us. Today finished office work 
about 9 p.m. and then went out with Colonel Ferguson, Captain 
Burke, and Lieutenant R. M. Williams to Dirty Bucket to watch 
the maneuvres of the 117th Infantry. They were to make an assault 
from a trench and drive back the Germans and take up a new line 
of defense. We were interested to see them carry out this attack and 
also try and work out just what part the Engineers would play and 
their position in the advance. The Colonel and I were of the opinion 
that more of our men should go over with the first wave, but that 2 
or 4 platoons should follow the second wave according to the amount 
of work to be done. When the second wave reached the new line of 
resistance the Engineers would at once begin to lay it off and have 
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it ready for the Infantry to dig and consolidate. Another 2 platoons 
would be with or in advance of the third wave (perhaps back of the 
second wave) and stop at the new line of reserve points and lay 
them out and have them ready for the Infantry to dig. 

In the maneuvres we went nearly to Viamertinghe, to a point just 
north of the Vlamertinghe Chateau. This town is not only abandoned 
but it is pretty nearly knocked to pieces. The Germans shell it 
nearly every night. Ypres two miles further east is entirely knocked 
to pieces. 

After the attack there was a critique led by Major-General Cam- 
eron, the Commanding Officer of the 49th British Division. This 
was held at Derby Farm, which has been shelled a good deal. 

I was out in the open until 4 p.m. and enjoyed the day very, 
very much. I saw a new sight today and that was a Belgian Army 
“Dog Train.” There were eight teams of dogs, two to a team, driven 
tandem. They were hauling rubber tire vehicles which were made 
to carry machine guns. These teams were driven by Belgian soldiers 
and in the rear were six extra dogs led by soldiers. We got back to 
camp about 4 p.m. and got some dinner which tasted mighty good. 
We had expected to go over to Houtkerque to hear a lecture by Lord 
Denbig on “America in the War.” Headquarters had agreed to send 
an auto to take four of us over to the lecture, which was to begin at 
6 p.m. The auto arrived at 7 p.m. It had gone to 1st Battalion 
Headquarters instead of Regimental Headquarters. As it turned out 
we did not miss much, as the lecture was on “The Causes of the War” 
and lasted two hours. 

(Enclosure in diary.) 
6/8 /18. 
Col. Pratt, 


Cc. O. 105 Engrs. 
30 Am. Div. 


Herewith maps of N. W. Europe as requested—(1-2-5-15). 

There are still lacking a few photos to make complete map of the W. Pop. 
Line, and these the Intelligence office informs me will be taken very shortly 
and a complete map made up for you. 


Bascom L. FiExp, 
Officer C. E. II British Corps. Ist Lt. 105 Engrs. 


August 8, 1918, Thursday. Last night I had one of the best 


night’s sleep I have had since reaching this camp. The Colonel and 
I went out again today to the maneuvres of the 120th Infantry 
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(North Carolina Regiment) Colonel Minor. Theirs was an open 
war problem. We attached one platoon of Engineers to the Regi- 
ment and followed the mancuvres in order to get what lessons 
and information we could from the use of our men or lack of use 
of our men. Some of our convictions of the day before were con- 
firmed. At 1:30 there was a critique led by Major-General Penny 
of the 33d British Division. He brought out ihat the Engineers 
should be assigned to Battalion Commanders or higher units and 
should be assigned to a special job. Right in line with our dedue- 
tions. There was a decided difference in the way the two Generals 
carried on the critique. General Cameron did nearly all the talk- 
ing and asked a few questions, while General Penny had each Bat- 
talion Commander and umpires tell what they approved and what 
they noted did not go just right, and then summed up. We got 
some good ideas and points both days. 

We returned via Watou and found that Division Headquarters 
were being moved on account of the shelling that Watou has “been 
subjected to. For the past week or ten days the Germans have 
been dropping from one to several shells per day. They have got 
the range of the town and Headquarters, and yesterday evening 
their shelling caused a good many casualties. One shell struck in 
front of the Quartermaster’s department and wounded three officers 
and eight men of the department, two of the officers very severly. 
Another shell fell directly in front of the entrance to General Head- - 
quarters and wounded two British soldiers. Prior to this the shell- 
ing had caused no casualties. One shell struck the house in which 
Colonel Ferguson lives and badly damaged the kitchen. He was 
not in the house at the time. Another shell went through the roof 
of a two-story house, passed through a room in which three of our 
soldiers were sleeping and penetrated the outside wall and exploded. 
It blew a six-foot hole in the wall but did not injure any of the 
men. They came down stairs and on to the street without waiting 
to get dressed. 


Rather tired tonight and will go to bed early. It is a good 
night to sleep. 

August 9, 1918, Friday. Retired last night at 8:30 p.m. and 
slept soundly until 6:30 a.m. this morning. No bombs to disturb 
us. This morning I was busy arranging for three platoons, A2, C2, 
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and D2, to go to the front with the 33d British Division. Also had 
to arrange quarters for D, D3, and D4, who are coming back today 
from the front, where they have been with the 49th British Division. 
We have got a good place for them to camp or bi!let at the farm ad- 
joining the one we are now occupying. The officers’ quarters are 
better than anything we have thus far had. 

About ten I received a note from Captain Myers, who was with the 
Commander Royal Engineers of the 49th Division, wanting to know 
if I could go to Ypres this p.m., if so, to come over there to lunch 
and go with the Royal Engineers Adjutant right after dinner. I 
accepted and at 12:15 went over to the Lovie Chateau where the 
Division Headquarters are located. While there I heard an aero- 
plane approaching and making a very wierd sound. It was very much 
like @ very sorrowful siren. It was a plane calling to let Lovie 
Chateau know that a message would be dropped. Nearly all the 
officers and men ran out. The machine circled once and then flying 
very low dropped the message in one of the open fields of the chateau 
grounds. This Division Headquarters is very nicely located in these 
grounds and up to the present time have not been shelled at all. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
9 August, 1918. 
Dear Col. Pratt: 

A car will be ready to leave here for Machine Gun Camp today at 2:00 
o’clock. Major Land has gone up with Div. General early this morning and 
this car will bring him back here, leaving there about 5:00 o’clock. You can 
go up on this car and have a little look around or can stay either at Ma- 
chine Gun Camp or at Dead End Camp. I am requested to ask you to come 
over here for lunch at 1 o’clock p.m. . 

Orders were issued here at 11 o’clock last night for the movement back to 
Regr. Hq. of platoons in the forward area. 

Yours very truly, 
Epw. W. Myers. 

In absence of instructions to the contrary I will report at Regr. Hq. this 
afternoon. MYERs. 


I had a very fine lunch with the Royal Engineers officers at their 
mess. Our cooks have a lot to learn before they will be able to 
handle a mess like the British soldiers. At 2:30 p.m. we left in 
an auto for the front. The first part of the ride to Brake Camp I 
have been over several times. This is the camp of one of the Royal 
Engineers companies of the 49th Division. The Adjutant had to 
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stop here to give instructions regarding certain work. I visited the 
camp and saw where my several platoons had camped while working 
with the Royal Engineers. From here we rode down the plank road 
nearly to Vlamertinghe and then cut across to the Vlamertinghe- 
Elmindinghe road, and stopped at the Culloden Division Royal 
Engineers Dump. This is behind the woods of the Vlamertinghe 
Chateau. At the edge of the woods there was a British Battery of 
two 9.2” guns, and they were firing all the time we were at the 
dump. The dump is right back of the Green Line (Vlamertinghe) 
of trenches, which are partially occupied by the British (at Mission 
Farm). Saw one man very industriously examining his clothes, 
especially the seams, for “kooties.” All their habitations are pretty 
well under ground and it is a very great effort to keep free from 
the “kooties.” While he is a nuisance, occasionally the “kootie” 
may become of real value. (I may have written this episode before. ) 

The Reward of the Kootie—A British officer was going through 
the front line trench, when he stooped over and reached back of his 
neck to pick off a “kootie” that was particularly irritating. Just 
as he got him off, a bullet passed immediately over his neck. He 
looked at the “kootie” and said: “Son, you have saved my life; 
but for your persistent biting I would have been standing upright 
and that bullet would have caught me in the head. I know of no way 
to reward you except to put you back where you were and let you keep 
on biting. This he did. ; 

From Culloden we took the plank road around Vlamertinghe to 
avoid the shelling. The town is pretty well demolished. One tower 
of the church is still standing, and many of the house fronts, but 
practically every house has been hit one or more times by shells. 
Vilamertinghe is on the main road from Poperinghe to Ypres and on 
cross road. Consequently there is a good deal of hauling on the 
main road and the switch road, and the Germans shell the town 
regularly hoping to hit some of the transports. They are not per- 
fectly regular in their time of shelling, so you may expect a shell 
any time. At night you know for sure they will be shelling every 
little while. Shell holes are common and one hit on the side of the 
road a short time before we passed, throwing the dirt on to the sur- 
face of the road. In this section we are getting beyond any culti- 
vated fields and the country side is almost a waste, coming up in 
weeds (thistles). 
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(Enclosure in diary.) 
No. 282. II Corps Summary of Infantry, Aug. 10, 1918. 
1. Artillery. 


Hostile artillery has shown considerable activity at times throughout 
the last 24 hours (to 3 p.m.), though shelling has never been intense. 


Intermittent attention was paid during the afternoon and evening to the 
neighborhood of Viamertinghe Chateau, Siége Junction and Hospital Farm, 
while at 3:30 a.m. a light barrage was put down on the front system of our 
Right Division between Zillebeke Lake and Kruisstraathoek; this shelling 
was of the same nature as that which took place in this sector on the 
mornings of the 5th, 6th, and 7th. 


Between 10 a.m. and noon today persistent shelling was reported around 
Salvation Corner and Ypres Station and there was also some activity in 
the neighborhood of Bard Cot and the Viamertinghe-Goldfish Chateau 
Road. 


eee ee eee eee 


We drove on two sides of Vlamertinghe Chateau, which is another 
place that the Germans like to shell. 

Our next stop was at Canadian Siding, where a location was picked 
out for a forward dump. We passed a few soldiers repairing the 
plank road, and could see a few others at entrance to shelters, but 
the general idea one would get would be that the country was pretty 
well deserted and yet there are hundreds of men scattered around in 
dugouts and other shelters, sleeping and resting and getting ready 
for their night’s work. Practically all the work up this far toward 
the front is night work, although it is inspected during the day, 
provided the shelling is not too bad. 

From Canadian Siding we drove on the plank road to its inter- 
section with the Brillen Road. We left the machine here and 
walked up this latter road to the railroad and then down the rail- 
road toward Ypres to where it crosses the Brillen system of trenches, 
and located another forward dump. From here we returned to the 
auto, and then drove to Machine Gun Camp where another of the 
Royal Engineer companies of the 49th Division are located. One of 
our platoons have been staying at this camp, and doing night work on 
the front trenches east of Ypres. I had expected to get up into 
Ypres itself today and spend the night at Dead End with another 
Royal Engineer company, but other things prevented. I had to re- 
turn to camp to get troops ready for maneeuvres with 120th Regiment 
on Saturday. I examined the camp thoroughly, the place the men 
live in, and the means for cooking, washing, etc. All are dug in 
and provided with shelters against 5.9 shells. Protected against 
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other shells except direct hits. The shelters are all provided with 
gas curtains, which are to be lowered in case of gas attack. The en- 
trance and curtains are made and arranged like we made them at 
Camp Sevier. 

Lieutenant Barnes was in his shelter, and had taken care of several 
of our Lieutenants, who have been attached to this Royal Engineer 
Company. The shelter was a double one, the front portion being used 
by the Officers for a mess room. 

I felt very sorry for Lieutenant Barnes. He had been told that 
he was to get off for two weeks to attend some Army school and he 
had made all his plans for leaving, had told the other officers and the 
men that he was going, and was sure he was going to get out of 
the turmoil for a couple of weeks. Today he was notified that an- 
other officer would be sent to the school and he would not go. It 
nearly broke him up. He tried very hard not to show it and to pass 
it off as if it made no difference to him, but he was nervous and 
shaky and I could see that the thought of going had meant a very 
great deal to him. 

By this time it was between 4:30 and 5:00 p.m. and Lieutenant 
Barnes insisted that we must not leave until we had had TEA. So 
we were served tea in the dugout. We had good hot tea, bread and 
butter and jam. Served by a British soldier, perfectly clean, white 
table cloth. We sat around the table and it was hard to realize that 
we were up front and subject to German shell fire. Major Hum-: 
phries, who is in command of the Royal Engineer Company sta- 
tioned here, came in just before tea, and also Major Land, who is 
in command of the Royal Engineer Company at Brake Camp, but 
who is now acting Commander Royal Engineers of the 49th Di- 
vision. The tea and lunch tasted fine and we all enjoyed it except 
Lieutenant Barnes; he did not want anything. We left this camp 
about 5:30 p.m. and planned to come back by way of Vlamertinghe 
in order to look over a dump of camouflage material back of the 
Club Building. We came down to the main Ypres-Vlamertinghe 
road and turned west. This road is subjected to frequent shelling 
and we expected some. We passed Shrapnel Crossing and Gold 
Fish Chateau without any special incident. This Chateau was 
(and is) owned by a German and up to the present time has not been 
struck by a shell. From this point to Vlamertinghe we did not 
waste much time on the road. Several shells had hit shortly before on 
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the side of the road. We stopped at Vlamertinghe at the “Club” 
and examined the camouflage dump. The “Club” has been hit by 
several shells and is pretty well demolished. In the yard to the 
rear flowers were trying to grow and I picked several sweet pea 
blossoms to send to Mazie. Captain Meatchem, Royal Engineer, 
picked some foliage plant leaves and some flowers for the officers 
quarters at the 49th Division. We do not lose all our apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful and love for flowers even if we are in the midst 
of strife and destruction. The bit of garden was apparently quiet 
and peaceable for a few minutes, but only a few minutes, for the 
Germans were dropping shells on the road we had just come over. 
We passed near Vlamertinghe several of our machine gun crews, 
marching along as unconcerned as if there was not a German within 
fifty miles. It was good to watch them. 

The British have a Red Cross station between Vlamertinghe and 
Ypres alongside of the road about one mile from Vlamertinghe. A 
large stone windmill is at this place, which has been heavily barri- 
caded and made shell proof against most shells. There have been 
a good many casualties here, but the doctors and attendants stick 
to their posts and their work. 

In all this area to the east of Vlamertinghe the “gas masks” or 
“box respirators” have to be worn in the alert position, for fear of 
an attack with gas shells. These respirators are our constant com- 
panions and are with us always. 

We came home via Poperinghe. On reaching home I immediately 
took up the preparation and completion of plans for the next day in 
cennection with our part in the maneuvres of the 120th Infantry. I 
had a conference with Captain Seelye and Lieutenants Murphy, 
Peschau, Sill and Trescott, who are the officers who will take com- 
mand of our section in the manceuvres. We did not have time to finish 
before dark and therefore made a date for 6:30 a.m. the next morn- 
ing. I divided blankets with Captain Seelye and he spent the night 
in my room. 

August 10, 1918, Saturday. A quiet night and a goed sleep. 
Was up before 6 a.m. and finished plans for the day’s work. At 
1:30 a.m. two lorries came by to take the two half platoons to the 
rendezvous point near Dirty Bucket Camp. I had instructed Major 
Lyerly to go with me and we also rode in the lorry. It was a very 
dusty trip and on reaching our destination, the appearance of the 
men reminded me very much of Arizona. Captain Seelye was in 
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charge of the detachment, while the Major and I were just observers. 
I had Major Lyerly follow behind the right flank of the 120th and I 
took the left flank, our object being to observe the work of our En- 
gineer troops, their disposition by the Infantry Battalion commander, 
and how our officers conducted themselves. Our first call down was 
by Major-General Lewis, because Lieutenant Sill and Master En- 
gineer Cahill did not have their steel helmets on. They had them with 
them but had not put them on. He stated that they should wear the 
equipment the order calls for. Our men had not considered that 
they were as yet in the problem and had not therefore put on the 
helmet. The General Staff raise considerable fuss if the men and 
officers under them do not strictly obey all orders and regulations, 
and they also claim that the officers must live up to the regulations 
as an example to the men; and yet General Lewis and every other 
Staff Officer watching the maneeuvres broke certain strict regulations 
regarding use of helmet and gas mask. It is particularly ordered 
that after leaving certain points on the roads going east, that the gas 
mask shall be worn in the “alert position” and that the “steel helmet” 
shall be worn. There are signs at these points on the roads, calling 
attention to these orders, and that “officers and men of all ranks shall 
wear the steel helmet, and the gas mask in the alert position,” yet 
none of them did either. I have always been very strict with my 
men in regard to their living up to all orders regarding regulation 
dress and am known throughout the Division as an officer who does 
enforce these orders, and I am also very careful to observe them 
myself. 

The Problem was carried out pretty well and our boys did their 
part O.K. They did not go with the first two lines, but were held 
back to put in the “strong points.” 

A Critique was held at 2 p.m. at Hospital Farm, which was again 
led by General Penny. No mention, however, was made of the 
Engineers. We all came home in the lorries, reaching camp about 
4 p.m. rather tired and hungry. I found a note regarding invitation 
from General Godby to go with him to Foreway Camp at 28/A3b.9.5. 
at Barnes Farm or Camp, where he was to present one of the Royal 
Engineer men with the “Medal of Valour.” I phoned an acceptance 
and then had a bite to eat, took a bath, changed my clothes, and 
was ready at 5:30 p.m. when the General called for me in his car. I 
also made final arrangements about selecting seven squads of our 
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men ‘o go to Terdeghem tomorrow (Sunday) to take part in a 
church parade. I instructed Lieutenant Warfield and seven squads 
of E. Company to go there representing our better drilled men. 
(Enclosure in diary.) 
10-8-18, 1:00 p.m. 
Col. Pratt: 

General Godby will present a medal to one of his men this evening at 
6:00. Will call for you about 5:30. Requests that this office notify his 
office upon your return if you can go. Remembers a remark you made that 
you would like to witness such an event. 

B. 


At 5:30 p.m. I went with General Godby to the Foreway Com- 
pany Camp and witnessed the presentation of the Medal of Bravery 
to Corporal West. It was an impressive exercise and I felt proud of 
the man. After the presentation the General and I inspected the 
Company. I have one platoon with the Company but today all but 
five of them were at work up at the front. The five men were in the 
parade. The Corporal received his medal for taking charge of a 
train on the Foreway Railroad when the engineer had been killed 
and the assistant badly wounded by a shell, and bringing the train 
into Camp. He undoubtedly saved the lives of many, as the train 
was bringing back troops from the front. The train was under shell 
fire for some time after he took charge. 


The ride to the camp was over new roads to me, after leaving 
International Corner. This gave me a chance to see new country 
and become acquainted with more roads and railways. I am be 
coming very familiar with this section and location of landmarks, 
which some day may be of considerable value to me. I reached home 
about seven o’clock in time for supper. Right after supper I studied 
the map of the Montdidier section for some time and plotted the ad- 
vance the French and British troops had made. 

This p.m. the atmosphere has been remarkably clear and well 
suited for observation. We counted 14 of our observation balloons in 
the air at one time and 4 of the German balloons. The Germans 
were firing shrapnel shells at several of ours, but did not come close 
enough to them to cause them to come down. 

While en route to the Foreway Camp, we saw the Germans shell 
one of the observation balloons. They did not hit it but they came 
so close that it was thought wise to bring the balloon down before any 
more shells came over. 
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This p.m. just below Hospital Farm we saw a 12-inch and a 9.2- 
inch Battery in operation. The noise and recoil jars were consider- 
able. The guns are all camouflaged and covered with camouflaged 
material. This is so well done that even when you are walking and 
riding through the country it is hard to tell where the guns have 
been placed. Some of these guns have been in position for several 
months, without the Germans locating them. 


I saw some mining going on today by some of the Belgian soldiers. 
They were digging over old ammunition dumps and picking out all 
the old pieces of brass, copper and solder. They were doing it syste- 
matically. It looked as though the dumps of ammunition (shells) 
had been struck by a shell or bomb and the dump of shells exploded. 

August 11, 1918, Sunday. Last night was a perfect starlight 
night and I heard the German planes go over here four times during 
the night. They did not, however, bother us and no bombs were 
dropped near us, for which we are duly thankful. 

Today we sent seven squads (making one platoon) to Terdeghem 
to take part in a church parade, which is to be reviewed by King 
George. I sent seven squads of E. Company under Lieutenant War- 
field. They left at 6:30 a.m. and did not get back until about 
3 p.m. They were carried down in lorries and busses and so had 
but little walking. The order stated that they would get their break- 
fast at Terdeghem, but all they were given there was tea and bread, 
and no dinner until they returned home to camp. They reported a. 
good trip and a good time, and that they did good marching. 

I spent most of the day in my room, writing up my notes and 
writing to Mazie. About 4:30 p.m. I had a little trouble with my 
guard, due to failure of Officer of Day and Sergeant of Guard to 
transmit to new guard order regarding teams on our lawn (parade). 
I finally got things straightened out and located the trouble. My 
orders had been very emphatic that no team should cross the pasture 
in which our camp is located, as I did not want any track made across 
it which would show to aeroplanes that we were using the camp. I 
heard this team go across and had the sentry arrest the driver for 
disobeying the order. I of course supposed it was one of my own 
teams, and neither the sentry or the Officer of the Day reported to the 
contrary. About an hour later, while sitting in my hut, the Officer 
of the Day and a Lieutenant of the 120th Infantry came to see me. 
The Lieutenant wanted to know if there was any way he could get 
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his driver out of the Guard House. The driver we had arrested was 
his, and had come over to the Intelligence School, next to our camp, 
to get him and his baggage and take him back to his camp. I of 
course immediately released the man, as he was not to blame. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
COPY 
33rd Division 
34th Division 
49th Division 
30th Division (American) 
Cc. E. 
Forwarded. Please arrange to inform Agricultural Officer in future cases 
of constructior of Defense Lines. 
Signed. 
Lirut.-CoLonEL 
A. Q. M. G., II Corps. 
H. Qrs., LL Corps. 
August 11th, 1918. 
RGR 





14070. Q. D. 2. 
Armies. 
G. O. C., L. of C., Area. 


In the construction of Defense Lines a considerable amount of destruction 
is necessarily caused to corn and other crops by digging trenches and clear- 
ing fields of fire. 

It is important that whenever circumstances permit, these crops should 
be saved. Instructions should therefore be issued for Agricultural Officers to 
be informed as far as possible 48 hours beforehand of the site of proposed 
trenches, in order that arrangements may be made by them for the crops 
to be harvested. S 

Sed / O. B. Hersert, B. G., 
For Quartermaster General. 
G. H. Q., 
6th August, 1918. 


Saturday night there was a very heavy bombardment which lasted 
for several hours, and from information received this a.m. the 
British pulled off a pretty good stunt last night. 

During the day the British Artillery, with Aeroplane Observers, 
fired several shots to get the range of a cross road (A) over which 
the Germans have to haul all their supplies to their front in one 
portion of our sector. They damaged the road at (A) very badly, 
so that no teams could cross. The Germans could not fix it in the 
day time, on account of observers. At night the British sent out an 
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observer just as far forward as possible to listen for the Germans 
when they came up to repair the road and when the trucks 1d teams 
had come up on the two roads ready to cross the (A) portion of the 
road. The Observer waited until the road was nearly repaired and 
the two approach roads were filled with transports, and then sent 
back word. The artillery were notified and they immediately put 
down a barrage all over these two roads, destroying a large amount 
of transports. 

August 12, 1918, Monday. Quiet night last night except for the 
big guns which kept up a pretty good racket. It did not bother 
my sleep very much. 

Was in camp all morning waiting for Colonel Ferguson to come 
out and go over with me the plan for our training and work for the 
next three weeks. He did not come until about eleven and then we 
were very busy until 12:15. He is again acting Corps Engineer, 
and I am Acting Division Engineer. I do not know whether the 
change is to become permanent. An auto has been assigned to me, 
which will greatly facilitate my work. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
12 /8 /18. 
Reg. Adj. 


Town Major of Pop. advises no brick available and so I am sending wagons 
in. Need some shelling to make some for us. I was in Pop. Saturday and 
brick did look scarce. Very sorry I cannot get any. 


WARREN. 
We needed brick for one of our Machine Gun Emplacements and 
if there has been considerable shelling of Poperinghe, there are 
usually enough buildings knocked down to supply us with bricks. 
In the p.m. I went over to Division Headquarters. They are not 
as well located in their quarters as at Watou, but they are free for 
the time being from the shelling. Most of the civilian population 
have moved out. From Division Headquarters I went over to Corps 
Headquarters to see General Godby, but he was not at home. Left 
word with Lieutenant Field to try and make arrangements for me 
to go around with the General on Tuesday to examine the West 
Poperinghe line. On returning to camp I found a telephone mes- 
sage from Colonel Ferguson stating he would be out after supper 
for a meeting of the Field Officers. 
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(Enclosure in diary.) 


Message for Col. Pratt 
From Capt. Armstrong. 

Col. Ferguson wishes Col. Pratt to send for Maj. Cothran with his car. He 
desires to see the two Majors and Col. Pratt at 105 Engrs. Hdqrs. directly 
after supper. 


We had a conference of over an hour and a half and got some 
good information regarding our work and what is expected of us. 
There is too much tendency to make us Infantry instead of Engineers 
but we can do either and do it well. The Colonel stated that the 
30th Division was considered the best American Division over here, 
and we are the best regiment. So we have a lot to live up to. 

At the church parade yesterday it is reported that the Engineers 
made the best showing of any of the troops. 


This morning one of the A. Company men, Private Faircloth, 
was brought in from Camp G.10 central. He had been burnt and 
shocked by a shell. He is orderly for Lieutenant R. M. Williams 
and they were moving Lieutenant Williams’ bedding roll and lug- 
gage from one billet to another. Lieutenant Williams was about 
20 feet ahead of Private Faircloth when the shell struck in between 
them but very close to Faircloth. The shell exploded, knocking 
over Private Faircloth and scorching the side of his face and singeing 
his hair. Faircloth was unconscious for a few minutes. Lieutenant 
Williams was not hurt at all. 


August 13, 1918, Tuesday. Last night the aeroplanes were quite 
active, but did not seriously disturb us. Dropped afew bombs near 
us but not inthe camp. This morning I was out with General Godby 
inspecting the West Poperinghe Line for its whole length; also the 
four brick Observation Posts on and near the Pezelhock road. Also 
stopped at Headquarters of 118th Infantry to see Colonel Wolff 
who has just taken command of the regiment. Right near one 
of our Observation Posts and near the Pezelhock road junction, two 
Military Police last night were sleeping in a hut when a shell 
crashed through it. It exploded and the crater (hole) extended back 
three feet under the hut, blowing out 1% of two sides and about 4 
of the roof. Neither of the boys were hurt and it is said that one 
of them did not wake up at the time of the explosion. 


General Godby had a narrow escape on this road at the time the 
bomb hit and exploded on the road in front of our brick Observa- 
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tion Post. He was coming along the road toward the Observation 
Post when he overtook an Officer and stopped to give him a lift. 
While he was stopped the shell hit the road. If he had not stopped 
he would have been at the part of the road where the sheil struck. 
He is always doing little kind things to officers and men and also 
to animals. This morning we were crossing a camp ground and a 
British soldier had his horse out ready to saddle it. As we came 
along the General saw the horse and also saw some very long green 


grass. He stopped and pulled a handful and gave it to the horse 
as he went by. 


On returning to camp I spent a large part of the p.m. in the 
office, but about 5 p.m. went over to the 1st Battalion for a con- 
ference with Major Cothran. Stayed to supper, coming home about 
8:30 p.m. The Colonel has arranged that I have a car, so it is 
much easier for me to get around than formerly. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
SPECIAL ORDER OF THE DAY. 
By FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG. 
K. T., G. C. B., G. C. V. O., K. C. I. E. 
Commander-in-Chief, British Armies in France. 


The following letter from His Majesty the King is published for the in- 
formation of all ranks: 


13th August, 1918. 
My Dear Field-Marshal: 


At the beginning of the fifth year of the war I again have the pleasure 
of being with my Armies. 


Writing to you after my last visit on the 30th March, and alluding to the 
then necessary withdrawal from certain of our positions, I dwelt upon the 
impression made upon me by the splendid spirit of the troops which I 
saw during those days. Subsequent events have given ample proof that 
this was a true impression. For never since that time has the spirit of 
the Army faltered. We have seen it reasserting itself and carrying to a 
triumphant issue the operations of the past week. 


On these happy results I most warmly congratulate you and the troops 
that have fought so magnificently under your command. 


I gratefully recognize that this high morale is in part the outcome of 
a hearty codperation between the fighting Army and the great organizations 
behind the line; the transport service by land and sea; and those vast 
industries in which the men and women at home maintain the supplies of 
food and munitions of war. 


I have heard on all sides of the inestimable value of the Machine Gun 
Corps in the fighting line, and this was brought home to me by the fine 
appearance of detachments which I saw in the different areas. 
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I have inspected detachments of the Royal Air Force. Its prowess and 
established superiority over the enemy makes me proud to be the General- 
in-Chief of this last creation in the fighting forces of the world. 

It was specially satisfactory that I was able to see the work of the Tank 
Corps, and thus to form some slight idea of the part which this wondrous 
and steadily developing invention has played in the present victorious 
battle. 

I gained for the first time an insight into the thorough and practical 
manner in which the Forestry Department is carrying out its varied duties. 

It was a pleasure to me to find from the admirable condition of the horses 
and mules of the various units I inspected that the New Armies fully up- 
hold our national reputation as good horse-masiers. 

During my visit I have conferred a number of Victoria Crosses for deeds 
of valour and self-sacrifice, the records of which fill my heart with pride 
and veneration. 

Of the hospitals, their efficiency, skill, devotion and untiring efforts of 


’ the staffs, I cannot speak in too high praise. 


I realize with thankfulness all that is done for the spiritual welfare of the 
troops by the chaplains of the different denominations. 

I am glad to find that the Army Commanders appreciate the importance 
of affording means for the amusement and diversion of the troops in their 
leasure time, and that every effort to this end is undertaken by the au- 
thorities and by private help. 

I return home with feelings of profound admiration of our Armies, con- 
vinced that in union with those of the Allied Nations we shall, with God’s 
help, secure a victorious peace worthyvof jtha noble sacrifice made; a peace 
which must be a surety to coming generations against sufferings such as the 
present world has endured throughout these years of relentless war. 

Believe me, very sincerely yours, 
Georce, R. I. 
D. Hats, F. M. 

Commander-in-Chief, 

British Armies in France. 
General Headquarters, " 
August 15th, 1918. 


August 14, 1918, Wednesday. Last night was a very lively one. 
Shelling, and then bombing by aeroplanes, big bombs and little bombs. 
Watou was shelled again but this time the Germans shelled prin- 
cipally with shrapnel. They expected the troops to be marching 
through. The aeroplanes also spent some time over us and dropped 
some bombs pretty close to our camp. They also dropped lights 
that burned for several seconds, lighting up the country for a radius 
of about a mile. 

At 7:30 a.m. I left camp with General Godby on an inspection 
trip of the East Poperinghe line. Particularly, we went to see the 
various shelters, observation posts, machine gun emplacements, etc., 
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that we were constructing. Our first stop was in Poperinghe at the 
railroad station (entirely deserted.) | We crossed the tracks and 
went over to where some of our men are building six pyramid 
shelters. These men have been working here several days regardless 
of the fact that Poperinghe has been shelled regularly every day. 
Crossing the tracks there was plenty of evidence of shells. A great 
many shell holes and broken and spattered walls. Passed one lovely 
old garden where the flowers were doing their best to keep ahead of 
the weeds. They have had no assistance this summer and the 
weeds are slowly getting the best of them. From the railroad sta- 
tion we leave Poperinghe and inté the Reninghelst road. This road 
is a favorite one for shelling by the Germans and there were several 
fresh shell holes made there during the night or early morning. One 
might have come while we were passing but it did not. We exam- 
ined the observation posts near this road and the machine gun em- 
placements at and near Mayo Corner. One across the road in the 
area of the adjoining Division. I had a chance to examine and go 
in one of the circular steel turret machine gun emplacements. The 
steel turret is within a circular ox of concrete, and can be revolved 
so that the machine gun can‘shoct in any direction. They are easily 
concealed or camouflaged. From here we rode over the Poperinghe- 
Busseboom Road, stopping at several points en route. Soon after we 
left the vicinity of the Reninghelst road, shells began to drop on or 
near the road. We could hear them sing through the air and then 
hear the report as they struck the ground and burst. They sounded 
as though they were much nearer than they really are. We left the 
auto on the Busseboom road and walked across to the Poperinghe- 
Ypres road following the Support Trench of the East Poperinghe 
Line, and examining the pyramid and concrete shelter that had 
been built. We found that the pyramid shelters did not have suf- 
ficient dirt on top of them to make them proof against 5.9 shells. 
Some of these were now occupied for the day (and the previous 
night) by some British soldiers who were to go up to the front 
line trenches tonight. They were singing and all appeared to be 
in very good spirit. Many were shaving, as they have to do even 
in the front line. We have the same rule for our men. 

We all try to be cheerful and look at the bright side, but it is hard 
sometimes not to be subdued and sort of down in the mouth when 
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you look at your strong robust men that you are sending into the 
line and know that some, perhaps many, will not come back. It 
does make you think and wonder when will it end. 


We met the auto at the Ypres road and drove next down to Vlamer- 
tinghe Chateau. This building has been hit many times, but has 
now been turned into a regular strong point or fortified house. It 
is surrounded by trenches and if the line of trenches it attacked will 
make an exceedingly strong point. General Godby was examining 
the line particularly for location for shelters for the garrison that 
may occupy it. On the way to Vlamertinghe we heard the explosion 
of a large shell beyond Vlamertinghe and afterwards learned that it 
had upset one of our large 15-inch guns, but had not seriously dam- 
aged it. The Chateau grounds, once very beautiful, are now criss- 
crossed with trenches, trees broken and killed, weeds everywhere, and 
general appearance of neglect and ruin, and that is what you see on 
every side up here near the front. We walked along the Support 
Line of the Vlamertinghe system of trenches to Hospital Farm 
where the auto was awaiting us. It was an interesting trip to make 
with the General and to get his ideas on various subjects relating to 
construction of shelters, observation posts, machine gun emplace- 
ments, etc. We came home via International Corner, which is one of 
the nicer and quieter rides in this section. We stopped en route 
at Dirty Bucket Camp where one of the Royal Engineer companies 
of the 34th Division is encamped. They left this section only a 
couple of weeks ago to go south and take part in the Marne Battle. 
Now they are back, but with their number very much depleted, “to 
rest in a quiet sector.” When the above quotation is used in con- 
nection with a Division, it does not mean that the men do no work 
and are in a sector where no shells can reach them, but that they can 
work in an area where the shells are infrequent and the chances of 
getting hit are not very many. 

(Enclosure in diary.) 
NORTH CAROLINA HOLDS DAILY PRAYER. 


Raleigh, N. C., Tuesday.—In accordance with a proclamation just issued 
by Governor Bickett, church bells will be rung every evening at seven 
o’clock in cities and towns throughout North Carolina, so that the people 
of the State may pray for victory. 


This appeared in the New York Herald, Paris edition, I think it 
is a very good thing to be doing by the people of the Old North State. 
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(Enclosure in diary ) 


O. C. 105th Regt. American Engineers. 


With reference to the parties of Officers and N. C. O.’s going round tomor- 
row, 16th inst. with my Units— 


Major LYERLY has arranged direct with O. C. 18th Middlesex Pioneers 
for his parties. This settles the 2d Battalion. 


As regards the ist Battalion, I would suggest that in each Company a 
party consisting of the O. C. and 8 Officers or N. C. O.’s should go round, 
and in this party as many Officers as can be spared should be sent. It is 
particularly desirable that 2 representatives from each platoon should 
come, as my work is arranged on a 4 section basis. 

These parties should report as follows: 

llth Field Coy. R.E.—G.10.b.2.2.—8.00 a.m. 

212th )S—iésé“* e “ — G.11.a.2.2.—8.00 a.m. 

222d ? ? “ — G.11.a.6.4.—6.00 a.m. 

(This party will be given breakfast by my Company.) 


Please confirm this arrangement as soon as possible and let me know 
which of your companies will relieve mine. 


G. F. Evans, 
Lt.-Colonel, R. E. 
15/8 /18. C. R. E. 33d Division. 


I reached home in time to do a little office work before dinner. 
I found on my return that the Germans had shelled Proven this 
morning, and while no damage was done it means that our quiet 
days are at an end and that peaceful Proven may soon be depopu- 
lated of its civilian population. Only three shots were landed but 
that was enough to get the range. Later in the afternoon Captain 
Boesch and I took the auto and went out to Oudezeele, at which 
place is located the headquarters of the 27th American Division. I 
wanted to see Lieutenant-Colonel Conrow, who is the commanding 
officer of the 102d Engineers. We went via Houtkerque and Her- 
zeele, passing over into France just before reaching Houtkerque. 
This was one of the most restful and delightful rides I have had in 
Belgium or France. After leaving Herzeele, you began to feel 
as if you were away from the turmoil. You could look off over a 
landscape that was unscathed from any effect of the war, and it 
did look fine. There was also a feeling of peace in the atmosphere 
aml you were not thinking of shells and expecting to hear a shell 


singing overhead. There was quite a little teaming on the road 
and a few soldiers were seen. 
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(Enclosure in diary.) 


HEADQUARTERS 30TH DIVISION. 
American Expeditionary Forces. 
France, August 15th, 1918. 


MEMORANDUM For Division Engineer. 


The following is an extract from a summary of report made by the 
British on organization of this division while occupying the front line 
trenches. 

“All ranks require more instruction in the elements of field engineering. 
They had no practical knowledge of the organization of working parties, 
wiring or rivetting. The men also require practice in digging.” 

It is desired that the necessary steps be taken to have this instruction 
given in the infantry regiments. 

JoHN K. Herp, 
Lt. Colonel, Cav. R.S., 
Acting Chief of Staff. 


We spent about an hour in Oudezeele and then came back by 
another route that was even more quiet and peaceful than the first 
one, principally because that there were but very few teams on the 
road. Although it was an automobile ride, I thoroughly enjoyed 
it. We did not drive at the usual break-neck speed. Think of my 


riding in an auto, regularly, and the machine usually speeding at 
the rate of 25 to 35 miles per hour. You do not mind the speed 
when the road is being shelled near you. We stopped at Houtker- 
que for a few minutes on the way home, and saw Colonel Whatall 
and Lieutenant Fields for a few minutes. 


Tonight three more shells were thrown into Proven. One struck 
in the main street and wounded several soldiers: The other did 
but little damage. One of the members of our Band was near 
enough to the shell to be covered with dust and dirt, otherwise un- 
harmed. This shelling has scared the inhabitants a good deal and 
many of them have moved out for the night at least. About a dozen 
came over to the farm houses around our camp and spent the 
night. It is a good night for aeroplanes, but we hope most of them 
have gone south to help in the fight there. 

August 15, Thursday. Received a phone message last night after 
I had gone to bed that the Commanding General wished to see me 
at 9:15 am. the next morning. To what it referred I did not 
have the slightest idea. The night was not as lively as some we 
have had, and I had a good night’s rest. 
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(Enclosure in diary.) 
Aug. 15 /18. 
For Col. Pratt. 


The following phone message was received last night about 11:30: “The 
Commanding General wishes to see Col. Pratt at 9:15 am., Aug. 15, at 
Div. Hdqrs.” 


Ser. Masor. 
Received by Corp. Neese. 

I was at Division Headquarters at 9:15 a.m. and found the 
General had called a meeting of the Commanding Officers of units, 
and we were notified that the 30th American Division would relieve 
the 33d British Division and take over the section of the line now 
occupied by them. This was a big surprise to me, as I had no idea 
whatever that any such move was contemplated. My orders were 
to make all arrangements with the Division Engineer of the 33d 
British Division for taking over their work, supply dumps, ete. 
This means that I have become responsible for the engineer work 
of the sector now occupied by the 33d British. My first move was 
to get in touch with the Commander Royal Engineers of the 33d, 
at Couthove Convent, which I did. He had known of the con- 
templated change the night before and had also known for over a 
day that it was being considered. We can usually get more infor- 
mation from British Headquarters about what we are going to do 
than from our own headquarters. This has been true ever since 
we came to France, why I do not know. It has made it very 
embarrassing sometimes for me. I have started to tell one of the 
British officers that I expected to do something or go somewhere on 
a certain day, and he would say, “Oh, no, you are going to do so 
and so, we have orders to that effect.” 


I knew Lieutenant-Colonel Evans, the Commander Royal Engi- 
neers of the 33d, and we immediately got to work making plans for 
the transfer. He turns over to me all the working maps of the 
area, aerial photos, plans, etc., and stores on hand. My battalions 
take over his two camps and his take over the camps occupied by 
my men. We arranged for the following day that my officers and 
some of my non. com. officers should go with his officers and look 
over the area and visit the different pieces of work that are under 
way. Also arranged to visit the camp sites and the locations where 
our transports would be located. 
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(Enclosure in diary.) 
NO MAN’S LAND. 


I have been reading lately some of America’s minor poets. Last night 
I came across some wonderful lines by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who died 
in 1907—seven years before the war began. The lines are a veritable burst 
of inspiration, a lightning flash of prophetic vision into the blackness of the 
coming years. ‘ 

Somewhere—in desolate wind-swept space 

In Twightlight Land, in No Man’s Land, 

Two hurrying shapes met face to face 
And bade each other stand. 

“And who are you?” cried one, agape, 

Shuddering in the gloaming light, 
“I know not,” said the second Shape, 
“I only died last night.” 

Daily Express, 17/8/18. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


HEADQUARTERS 30TH DIVISION. 
American Expeditionary Forces, 
France, August 15, 1918. 


MEMORANDUM for C. O., 105th Engineers. 

The following is an extract from report by G-3, Headquarters II Corps, 
A. E. F., of recent inspection of the 30th Division by the Corps Commander 
and Staff, and is furnished for your information. The necessary steps to 
correct the deficiencies noted will be taken at once. 

“The training of the Engineer regiment is excellent. They have not had 
rifle practice on the longer ranges and lack practice with rifies and hand 
grenade.” , 

JoHN K. Herr, 
Lt. Colonel, Cav. R. A., 
Acting Chief of Staff. 
A TRUE COPY: 
Clarence E. Boesch, 
Captain, Engineers, N. G. 
Adjutant. 


The above made me feel very good. 


In the afternoon had conference with the Chief of Staff, making 
a report of what we had to do. Also tried to arrange with him 
that only part of the Engineer Regiment would go into the line at 
one time. I wanted to keep one Battalion in reserve. The General 
decided that it was necessary to take all into the line. Later I had 
conference with my own officers and started them getting ready 
for the move. 
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It has been a very busy day and marks the beginning of our 
Division entering directly into contact with the enemy. 

Made arrangements for the Battalion Commanders and Company 
Commanders and Sergeants from each platoon to go with correspond- 
ing officers of the Royal Engineers and Pioneer Battalion to look 
over all the work we are to take over. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


II Corps Summary of Information. 
No. 286. 


1. ARTILLERY. 

Hostile artillery has been moderately active during the last 24 hours 
(to 3 p.m.), shelling being principally confined to searching and harassing 
fire on battery areas and forward roads. 

Some attention was paid yesterday evening to areas round BRIELE, 
VLAMERTINGHE and KRUISSTRATT. The vicinity of SAVILLE ROAD 
was lightly gassed. 

YPRES received occasional bursts of fire during the day. 

Twenty rounds from a 24-cm. gun fell on the N. W. outskirts of WATOU 
between 9.45 p.m. and midnight. 


Aug. 14, 1918. 
Part of this shelling was shrapnel. We could hear all of it and 


see part of it. 

August 16,’18, Friday. A little noise last night due to shelling 
in the forward areas but no disturbance from aeroplanes. The whole 
regiment was more or less excited over the thought of moving into 
the forward areas. All my officers got away on time and spent 
nearly the whole day in examining the work they are to take over. 
I spent part of the morning in camp and part at Division Head- 
quarters. In the p.m. went over to Wormhoudt with Lieutenant 
Tucker, to try and get some turpentine for our reproduction plant. 
There was none to be had. We will probably have to send to Dun- 
kirk for some. The town was a typical North of France town. 
Church large and conspicuous. I could not stay as long as I wanted 
to as General Godby had sent me word that he would call at my 
camp at 6 p.m. to see me. I stopped at Houtkerque both going and 
coming, hoping to find the General, but he was away both times. 
I got back to camp in time to keep my engagement with him. 
I had to make arrangements about stopping work in the East and 
West Poperinghe trench lines, and also arrange about getting 
Lieutenant Field returned to his Company, all of which was satis- 


factorily arranged. 
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This was a sort of a farewell meeting with the General, as he 
leaves for England on Monday for a two or three weeks leave of 
absence, and many things can happen in that time. I learned after 
he left that he had within the past month been awarded the Medal 
or cross for Distinguished Bravery. I have no doubt but he was 
very worthy of it. I shall miss him a great deal while he is away. 
I have become very fond of him during our month’s acquaintance. 

Received a note from Colonel Evans making arrangements to 
take me over the line and the work we are to take over from the 
Royal Engineers. We have planned to leave at 6:45 am. My 
Battalion will also move tomorrow to their new quarters. Today 
was Mother’s birthday. I wrote her a long letter. 


tEnclosure in diary.) 
HEADQUARTERS 
105TH ENGINEERS REGIMENT 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
August 16, 1918. 


Copy No. 10. 
FIELD ORDER) 


No. 11. ) 
Reference Maps: 
Belgium & France; Sheets 27 & 28; 1 /400,000. 


1. The 30th Division, A.E.F. is relieving the 33d Division B.E.F. between 
August 15th and 18th. 


2. The 105th Engineer Regiment will relieve the Field Companies, R. E. 


and the 18th Middlesex Pioneers, of the 33d Division on August 17th as 
follows: 


Co. A will relieve 212th Co. R.E. 
Co. B will relieve 11th Co. R.E. 
Co. C. will relieve 222d Co. R.E. 


Second Battalion will relieve 18th Middlesex Pioneers. The relief will be 
completed by 12:00 noon, August 17. 

3. All arrangements for the relief, and taking over the camps and work 
of the Field Companies and Pioneers will be made by the Battalion Com- 


manders direct with the respective commanding officers of the units which 
they are to relieve. 


4. The Transport of the Ist Bn. and detachment of the 105th Engineer 
Train will remain in their present locations. 

The Transport of the 2d Battalion and the 105th Engineer Train, less 
detachment at Furze Camp, will move to the location now occupied by the 
Transport of the 18th Middlesex Pioneers. 


(To be Continued.) 








